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Other Unrivaled 


Records 


All made under A. A. A. super- 
vision, by a certified stock 
car or stock chassis, and ex- 
celling all former stock cars 
in these tests. 

100 miles in 80 min., 21.4 
sec., averaging 74.67 miles 
per hour for a 7-passenger 
touring car with driver and 
passenger. 

75.69 miles in one hour with 
driver and passenger in a 7 
passenger touring car 

Standing start to 50 miles an 
hour in 16.2 sec. 

One mile at the rate of 102.53 
miles per hour. 

1819 miles in 24 -hours at 
average speed of 75.8 miles 


Over 3800 miles at speed ex- 
ceeding 75 miles per hour 
without evident wearon any 
engine part 


Hudson Super-Six 
Sets New 24-Hour Endurance Mark 


Fastest Time for Such Distance ever made by a Traveling Machine 


No man today—if he knows the facts—doubts the 
Super-Six supremacy. 


At first the truth seemed like a romance. Think of 
one new invention, applied to a light six, adding 80 
per cent. to its power. 


Then official records began to pile up, certified by 
the A.A. A. The whole motoring world then had to 
concede this the greatest motor built. 


But many men asked, ‘“‘What about the endur- 
ance? Can a motor so flexible, so speedy, so power- 
ful, stand up in years of road use?” 


_So we asked Ralph Mulford to take a stock Super- 
Six chassis and, under official supervision, show the 
world its endurance. 


All Records Broken 


He took a Super-Six stock chassis—certified by 
A. A. A. officials. 


It had already been driven over 2000 miles at 
speed exceeding 80 miles per hour. 


It had made a mile at Daytona at the rate of 
102.53 miles per hour. 


And he drove that car 1819 miles, on Sheepshead 
Bay track, equal to the distance from New York to 
Denver—in 24 hours of continuous driving—at an 
average speed of 75.8 miles per hour. At the end 
of that test—after nearly 4,000 miles of record- 
breaking strain—the car, when officially examined, 
showed no appreciable wear. 


How Much Endurance Has It? 


It will be ey | years from now before we can tell 
u 


you how long a Hudson Super-Six will last. But the 
records we cite cover the greatest strains a motor car 
ever met. Many a great engine has gone to pieces 
under far lesser strain. Years of ordinary driving 
would never tax a motor like those thousands of 
miles of speed tests. 


Phaeton, 7-p 





ger, $1475 
Touring Sedan, $2000 


Roadster, 2-passenger, $1475 


Yet the wear on the Hudson Super-Six was almost 
nothing. Certain it is that no man has ever built a 
traveling machine to compare with this car in 
endurance. 


Greatest Endurance Proved 


That was the last question—this one of endurance. 
in all other ways it has long been evident that the 
Super-Six stands supreme. Never has a motor of 
this size shown anywhere near such power. Never 
was an engine made to match this in smoothness. 
Never has a stock car recorded equal performance— 
in hill-climbing, quick acceleration or speed. 

Handsomer cars have never been shown. Finer 
engineering is simply unthinkable, with Howard E. 
Coffin at the head of this department. 

You are getting the car of the day when you get 
the Super-Six. Every man who knows the facts knows 
that. And, in view of our patents, rivalry is 
impossible. 


No Need to Wait 


It is natural to say, “‘Let us wait and see,”’ when 
we meet such radical advancements. We think 
that nothing can excel in so many ways without 
falling behind in one. 

But not one fact about the Super-Six is left 
unproved today. Not in one respect has its per- 
formance been matched. Not in any way has a 
rival motor been made to compare with this. ¢ 

There is no need to wait to get Time’s verdict on 
the Super-Six. The records prove the Super-Six 
supreme. A half-hour’s ride without those records 
would convince any man of the fact. 


Thousands of these cars are now running. You 
will find them in every locality. And every owner 
will tell you that he never meets a car to compare 
with his, in looks or performance. 


These are things to consider when you buy a car. 


Cabriolet, 3-passenger , $1775 
Limousine, $2750 


(Prices f. 0. b. Detroit) 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. 
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THE HELMETED HOSTS OF BRITAIN. 


WHEN GENERAL HAIG’S MEN TOOK THE OFFENSIVE THEY WERE EQUIPPED WITH STEEL HELMETS. THESE MEN ARE PART OF A LANCASHIRE REGIMENT 











THE ALLIES’ NEW STROKE 


NEW PHASE of the Great War begins with the offen- 
sive of the British and French on the West front, 
according to the New York Evening Post, and by this 

is not meant merely the fact that the Allies have ‘‘ passed from 
the defensive,” but also that they have not been shaken from 
their plan to bide their time until they were ready to take the 
offensive. Then this journal reminds us that ‘“‘we are not now 
watching an isolated attack like that of the Russians in East 
Prussia or a costly but ineffectual stroke’’ like that of the English 
at Neuve Chapelle and Loos, but ‘‘a carefully studied and 
deliberately waited-for campaign of severe pressure upon 
Germany at each of her battle-fronts.”” Moreover, it is now 


‘clear that the war-councils of the Allies in Paris and London, 


in Petrograd and Rome, were ‘‘no mere conventional affairs,” 
and the ‘‘enemies of Germany feel that the day they have long 
looked forward to is here and that they may begin to exert the 
full foree of their united superiority in men and in resources.” 

By way of confirmation Paris dispatches state that in an- 
nouncing the Russian success in Galicia to the French troops 
at Verdun on June 12, General Joffre issued the following order 
of the day: 


“The plan ripened in the council of the coalition is now in 
full operation. 


“Soldiers of Verdun, we owe it to your keroic resistance, 
which has been an indispensable condition of success and the 
basis of our approaching victories, for it is that resistance which 
has created on the whole European-War theater a situation 
from which will emerge the final triumph of our cause.” 

Yet The Post warns any who expect to see the British break 
through the successive German lines and then jam a million 
men through the breach and march off for the Rhine that they 
must “soon be disillusioned,” and it adds that it is apparently 
to be Verdun over again, with the Allies in the réle of attackers 
and the Germans launching counter-attacks and succeeding here 
and there in regaining a trench or a wrecked village and holding 
it for a day or two days or three days at a hideous cost in lives. 
That the decision will be ‘‘slow and uncertain,” and that ‘‘no 
immediate coup’? may be looked for, is also the opinion of the 
Pittsburg Dispatch and other journals, mindful of the great 
recuperative power of Germany, even with the burden of her 
Austrian ally; and, as the Providence Journal says, ‘we shall 
probably witness a Titanic struggle before we get even a glimpse 
of the decision.” 

Cable dispatches tell us that the “‘Big Push,” as it is popu- 
larly known in England, was started by the British and French 
on both sides of the River Somme, sixty miles north of Paris, 
at 7:30 on the morning of July 1, and that the same day it 
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resulted in a great wedge being driven into the German lines on 
a front of twenty-five miles, with its sharp point penetrating 
nearly five miles. The Allied drive was launched against the 
German trenches, we are informed, after a seven-day bombard- 
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WHERE THE ALLIES MADE THEIR LATEST ‘“‘ DRIVE.” 


The arrows show the direction of the Anglo-French offensive. 
Bapaume and Péronne sre important railroad centers toward which 
attacks have been launched to break German communications. 


ment, in which more than one million shells daily were fired. 
An Associated Press correspondent, who watched the beginning 
of the battle from a hill, says that overwhelming as was the 
power of the guns, yet as the gathering of human and mechan- 
ical material proceeded the ‘‘grim and significant spectacle was 
the sight of detachments of infantry in field-fighting equipment 
moving forward, until finally the dugouts were hives of khaki 
about to swarm .out for battle.’’ Each officer had maps and 
directions for the part his unit was to play in the complicated 
scheme of attack, and the men wore, sewn in their uniforms, 
insignia to designate the different units amid the dust and 
smoke of action, and this informant adds: 


** As the days of the bombardment passed, the air of expectancy 
was noticeable everywhere through the Army. Last night the 
word was passed that the infantry was to make the assault 
this morning....... 

“At 7:20 o’clock the rapid-fire trench mortars added their 
shells to the deluge pouring upon the first-line German trenches. 
After ten minutes of this, at 7:30 o’clock, the guns lifted their 
fire to the second line of German trenches, as if they were answer- 
ing to the pressure of a single button, and the men of the new 
British Army leapt over their parapets and rushed toward the 
wreckage the guns and mortars had wrought. Even close at 
hand, they were visible only a moment before being hidden by 
the smoke of the German shell-curtain over what remained 
of the trenches. 

***The Germans had to yield to two years of our preparedness 
against forty for the Germans,’ said a staff officer, ‘and we have 
satisfactorily started in on our first trial of our new divisions 
in team-work of a big attack.’”’ 


A New York World correspondent at the British headquarters 
in France tells us that when the full story of the earlier stages of 
the great battle of the Somme comes to be written its outstanding 
feature will be almost certainly the machine gun, and he adds: 


“The small, light machine gun that can be carried, mounted. 
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and operated by one man has been the principal—save for hand- 
grenades—almost the only reliance of the German defense, and 
has been responsible for most of the Allies’ losses. Conversely, 
the British machine guns, carried forward with the storming- 
lines and set up instantly in the captured positions, have been 
the chief reliance in holding them against counter-attacks until 
the defense can be organized. 

“The Germans are fighting with desperate tenacity, valor, 
and resourcefulness, this last quality being displayed in the 
devices which have been invented and put in play to prevent 
or delay the Allied advance. It is wonderful how well the 
Germans have protected their machine guns from the devas- 
tating effects of the preliminary bombardment.” 


We read further that after a week of incessant firing the 
British gunners kept working harder than ever, moving their 
guns forward to new positions, and that the men were so weary 
that as soon as a battery was allowed to cease firing for a moment 
the gun-crews would stretch themselves out and fall peacefully 
asleep in the midst of the thunder of other guns all around. At 
the same time, this correspondent tells us, at Army head- 
quarters the completeness of the advance preparations is shown 
by the unemotional manner in which the day’s routine goes 
forward, without any noticeable difference from the quiet, 
businesslike methods which have become the rule. The new 
British mortars, which have played such a large part in the 
attack at the Somme River, are reported in some dispatches to 
be even superior to the famous German 42s, and they are of 
special value, as this correspondent points out, in the destruc- 
tion of barbed wire and trenches. Speaking of the German 
prisoners taken by the British, he tells us that some of them 
are “‘fine, big fellows,”’ that there is a fair number of middle- 
aged, and also some very youthful soldiers, and he reports a 
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From the New York ‘* Times.’’ 
ANGLO-FRENCH GAINS TO JULY 6. 


Showing the progress made in the Somme region, the peril to Péronne, 
and (by the arrow) the direction of a French cavalry-raid. 


sergeant in the Manchesters as saying: ‘‘I brought in two lads 
who did not look more than fifteen. Upon my word, I was 
ashamed to do it, but they were very nice boys, and they cut 
the buttons off their tunics and handed them to us as keep- 


sakes.”” While the number of prisoners taken by the Allied 
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Copyrighted by the International Film Service. 
A HOWITZER. 
BIG GUNS THAT BLAST THE WAY FOR BRITISH TROOPS. 





Copyrighted by the laternational Filin Service 


The British advance was preceded by a*devastating and demoralizing hail of shelis in the greatest bombardment of the war, even surpassing 
those at the Dunajec and at Verdun. Kitchener is dead and Lloyd-George has succeeded him as British Minister of War. But the men raised 
by the one and the munitions secured by the other are now being used together in the greatest land-campaign ever waged by Great Britain. 


A GREAT FIELD-GUN 











troops has been large, in the estimate of the press dispatches, 
this informant tells us that the British have taken few guns, 
which is considered a sign that the Germans have been busy 
moving their artillery farther back as the British came forward, 
and he adds: 


“It must be emphasized that the references in the official 
bulletins to the ‘German first line’ do not refer merely to the 
first German trench, but to the whole system of first-position 
defenses, from half a mile to a mile deep, with labyrinths of 
trenches, concrete machine-gun positions, and armored turrets 
at flanking-points. Behind these positions, now in the hands 
of the Allies, are second and third lines, equally strong, and the 
mistake made last fall, in attacking the second line before the 
artillery had blasted the way, is not being made this time.” 


Not a few journals point out that despite the obvious gains 
of the Allied advance, the British authorities are cautioning 
their people not to expect too much too soon, and in line with 
this caution, and also as a summing up of the whole movement, 
we read in a London dispatch from the press-camp of the British 
Army in France: 


‘“While the battle of the Somme has already assumed the 
proportions of the biggest battle on the Western front, the 
maximum strength of the conflict has certainly not yet been 
reached. 

‘The Germans are throwing men into their resistance as fast 
as their means of transport will permit, and while many of these 
troops are reserves in the strict meaning of the term, the mass of 
them have been hurried from oti.2r theaters of the war, but not a 
single soldier from the ninety-mile British front. 

‘‘Judging from the prisoners taken, the enemy seems to have 
arrived at the stage when he is obliged to build up his defenses 
with the very dregs of his human resources. 

“‘An interesting feature of the battle is the partial return to 
conditions of field-warfare. But this is only temporary. It is 
still the era of the triumph of the machine over man, and, 
altho circumstances may occasionally bring the infantry face 
to face in the open, yet the scream of the high explosive and the 
crash of shrapnel form an imperative mandate to dig in or be 
wiped out.” 

Looked at from German eyes, so great a military authority 
as Major Moraht, in the Berliner Tageblatt, describes the Anglo- 
Lad 


French successes as being ‘‘ very scant,’’ and he adds: 


“The critical moment for the success of a great attempt to 
breach a line is the time between the beginning of the enemy 
infantry-attacks and of the counter-attacks, which the defenders 
are able to make after concentrating their forees. The enemy’s 
suecess in the four days’ offensive, from this view-point, is very 
small. 


“The enemy succeeded in overrunning the demolished German 
first trenches in several places with heavy forces. 

“The resistance could not be great, because little except dead 
remained in the plowed-up trenches. Where the Germans stood 
on the defensive, stubborn fighting occurred, and, as the enemy 
reports, the Germans fought obstinately to the last man. 

*‘At other points the German leaders, with cool deliberation 
and with troops well in hand, bent back elastically. This 
counter-tactic involved the enemy in embarrassment. As he 
was unable to impart the finishing-stroke to the defenders with 
the first drum-fire, he had to begin anew with artillery prepara- 
tion or attack the unweakened defenders as an alternative. 
The reports of the offensive must prove directly discouraging 
to the attacking forces. 

‘Paris heard the cannon thunder as in 1914. For let it again 
be said that the operative efficiency of the attacking British 
Army is inadequate to break all our rows of lines, which have 
been most thoroughly constructed, and expel us from France 
and Belgium.” 


The Frankfurter Zeitung refers to the French advance on 
Péronne as ‘‘remarkable,” and says further that— 


‘“We know we are only at the beginning of the battle. The 
first pushes usually are dangerous, but it stands to reason that 
the introduction of very important reserves by the attacking 
armies, which is to be expected to a certainty, will impose a 
very heavy task on the defenders. There is no question that the 
British will attempt to profit in their new offensive by the 
experience they gained through failure at the battle of Loos.” 


The Cologne Volkszeitung says that it is the feeling of the 
German people that if the Allied offensive is held up, Germany 
will have accomplished a great deal, and other journals express 
themselves similarly and indicate a confidence that the Entente 
Allies can not menace the German lines anywhere. In the view 
of the Washington Post, the situation indicates that at least 
another year of colossal operations will ensue before the Powers 
an determine whether it is to their interest to consider the 
making of peace, and it adds: 


‘“‘Ammunition in unprecedented quantities and an army of 
at least 1,500,000 men are supposed to constitute the back- 
bone of the British offensive. The German forces confronting 
the British are estimated at from 800,000 to 1,000,000. There 
has not been any visible lack of ammunition on the German 
side, and from the prisoners captured by the British it appears 
that no German troops have been transferred from the British 
to other fronts. The German Grand Staff has not been unpre- 
pared for the British attack, notwithstanding the fact that the 
unexpected strength of the Russian drive forced Germany to 
transfer troops to Galicia and Volhynia to aid the sorely prest 
Austrians.” 
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WAR WITH MEXICO AVERTED 


TRANGE CONTRASTS mark the alleviation of the Mexi- 
ean crisis, for while the friction is seemingly ended, as most 
Washington correspondents think, by the conciliatory 

Carranza note of July 4, we find ‘‘the largest army recruited by 
this Government since the Civil War resting on its arms,’ to 
quote Mr. Seibold, of the New York World. Furthermore, 
President Wilson’s recent emphatic declaration of his position as 
spokesman of a peace-desiring people was made, as the Brooklyn 
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‘* WHY DON’T YOU USE THAT GUN ON THE OTHER FELLOW ?”’ 
—Harding in the Brooklyn Eagle. 


Standard Union points out, “while our National Guard regi- 
ments are being hurried to the Mexican border just as fast as 
they can possibly be got ready, while recruiting of new forces is 
being urged, while Congress is passing special laws for converting 
State troops into United States troops.’”’ This combination of 
soft speech and a big stick follows the familiar advice of one of 
the chief critics of the President, but another is still unsatisfied. 
“Can a few soft words penned by Carranza’s secretary make 
amends for the raid upon Columbus and the slaughter of Carri- 
zal?”” asks Mr. Hearst’s New York American, and while his 
Evening Journal agrees that ‘‘nobody in the United States wants 
war for the sake of war,” it tells the President that ‘‘we must 
have war with Mexico, since Mexico not only treats the United 
States with absolute contempt—which might be endured—but 


, 


persists in murdering the citizens of the United States.’ 

But in official circles in Washington and Mexico the menace 
of war has been removed afar by the gentle words from the heads 
President Wilson’s speech was made 
Speaking 


of the two Governments. 
on July 1 at a Press Club banquet in New York. 
extemporaneously, he made these references to the Mexican 
crisis: 

“Do you think the glory of America would be enhanced by 
a war of conquest in Mexico? Do you think that any act of 
violence by a powerful nation like this against a weak and 
distracted neighbor would reflect distinction upon the annals 
of the United States? 

“Do you think that it is our duty to carry self-defense to a 
point of dictation into the affairs of another people? ..¢%.. . 

“‘T have constantly to remind myself that I am not the ser- 
vant of those who wish to enhance the value of their Mexican 
investments, that I am the servant of the rank and file of the 
people of the United States. 

‘“*T get a great many letters, my fellow citizens, from impor- 
tant and influential men in this country, but I get a great many 
other letters. I get letters from unknown men, from humble 
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women, from people whose names have never been heard and 
never will be recorded, and there is but one prayer in all of these 
letters: ‘Mr. President, do not allow anybody to persuade you 
that the people of this country want war with anybody.’ ..... 

“IT am for the time being the spokesman of such people, 
gentlemen.” 


President Wilson standing in this attitude “will surely be 
assailed by all the forces that have clamored for war,” says the 
Omaha News (Ind.), “‘but glorying in his position and defend- 
ing him will be the families who would make the blood sacri- 
fices were his stand otherwise.” ‘‘If we can honorably avoid a 
profitless and inglorious war with Mexico,’”’ comments the Du- 
luth Herald (Ind.), “‘surely there will be more gladness than re- 
grets, more bouquets than brickbats.’’ Let us take no partizan 
view of this Mexican muddle, urges the Pittsburg Dispatch (Ind.): 


’ 


“Tf the President can by dexterous diplomacy, however de- 
vious, secure the protection of American citizens and rights, 
without resort to force, without the sacrifice of any more Amer- 
ican lives, no impulse to war, whether from selfish or well-inten- 
tioned motives, should place a straw in his path.” 

Republican critics of the Administration, like the New York 
Tribune and Philadelphia Inquirer, take up the President’s 
remarks about ‘‘dictation” in Mexico and assert that his own 
dictation and interference have been responsible for much of the 
trouble he has had. The fact remains, says the Lowell Courier- 
Citizen (Ind.), that ‘‘Mr. Wilson, while no doubt dreading war, 
and not wanting it in the slightest, has been stumbling toward 
it, and is to-day making it increasingly probable, if it has not 
come to be entirely certain.” 

But even Republicans looking for a campaign issue admit 
that the question of war or peace depends chiefly on the attitude 
of General Carranza. The comfortable feeling produced by the 
release of the prisoners and booty taken at Carrizal, with the 
bodies of some of the slain, was modified by an unofficial com- 
munication from Mexico City, rather belligerent and anti- 
American in tone. But many editors concluded that this was a 
statement written consumption, 
Sefior Carranza’s political situation. And it was followed by the 
brief official note of July 4, which reads in part as follows: 


for home necessitated by 


“This Government is disposed now, as it has always been, to 
seek an immediate solution of the two points which constitute 
the true causes of the conflict between the two countries, to 
wit: 

“‘The American Government believes reasonably that the 
insecurity of its frontier is a source of difficulty, and the Mexican 
Government on its part believes that the stay of American troops 
on Mexican territory, aside from being a trespass on the sover- 
eignty of Mexico, is the immediate cause of the conflicts. 

‘‘Therefore the withdrawal of American troops, on one hand, 
and the protection of the frontier, on the other, are the two 
essential problems, the solution of which must be the directing 
object of the efforts of both Governments. 

“The Mexican Government is willing to consider in a quick 
and practical way, and prompted by a spirit of concord, the 
remedies which should be applied to the present situation. 

‘Several Latin-American countries have offered their friendly 
mediation to the Mexican Government, and the latter has 
accepted it in principle. Therefore, the Mexican Government 
only awaits information that the Government of the United 
States would be disposed to accept this mediation for the pur- 
pose mentioned above, or whether it is still of the belief that the 
same results may be attained by means of direct negotiations 
between both Governments. 

“In the meantime, this Government proposes to employ all 
efforts that may be at its disposal to avoid the recurrence of 
new incidents which may complicate and aggravate the situa- 
tion. At the same time it hopes that the American Government 
on its part may make use of all efforts to prevent also new acts 
of its military and civil authorities of the frontier that might 
cause new complications.” 


This ‘‘is the sort of soft answer, coming in the nick of time, 
which turns away wrath,” observes the New York Tribune 
(Rep.). ‘Almost beseechingly pacific,” the New York World 
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(Dem.) terms it. ‘‘The erisis has been averted,” declares the 
Boston Post (Dem.), speaking for many of its contemporaries. 
What really counts, in the St. Louis Republic’s (Dem.) opinion, 
“‘is the fact that the anxious head of a very weak and unstable 
Government is striving to find a way to bring peace to his dis- 
tracted territory which will not sacrifice the invaluable friend- 
ship of his powerful neighbor or 


the border, as a guard against depredations. Some arrange- 
ment will be made for joint action against bandits. Other 
questions may be settled by a joint commission. Besides all 
this, several correspondents hear that our Government will lend 
its influence to secure for Carranza a loan of American money 
which will establish his Government on a firm basis. 





the support of his sensitive and 





, 


half-won constituents at home.” 
The New York Times (Ind. 
Dem.) now sees the way open 
to prompt and amicable adjust- 
ment of our difficulties with 
Mexico without the need of any 
mediation. It takes up the note 
in detail, pointing out that the 
withdrawal of our troops is actu- 
ally, if gradually, taking place, 
and that the proposal for a 
joint guard along the border is 
practicable. With our own 
border-guard maintained for an 
indefinite time, our citizens will 
be safe and ‘‘Carranza will have 
the opportunity to put down 
banditry, to build up the au- 
thority of his Government, to 
discourage or paralyze opposi- 
tion, and to establish himself in 
the confidence of the people.” 
And the Times adds: 











“Peace with Mexico, now 
seemingly so well assured, will 
be most welcome to all Ameri- 
cans, save those few plotters of 
mischief who, for personal inter- 
est, have desired intervention.”’ 





Copyrighted by the International Film Service. 
“WE SURE ARE GLAD TO GET BACK!” 


The twenty-three negro troopers captured at Carrizal, as they stepped on American soil at El Paso 
on June 29, having been released by the Carranza Government after imprisonment in the Chihuahua jail. 








Official opinion of the Carranza 
note, as gathered by the Washington correspondents, formed 
‘“‘a grand chorus of satisfaction,” according to the New York 
American, which quotes these characteristic phrases: 

“*It is more than conciliatory; its pacific note is surprizing’; 
‘General Carranza’s statement of pacific intentions would ap- 
pear in the light of a complete backdown had not the United 
States met him part way already; the pacific character of 
the communication is extremely pleasing to the Administration’ ; 
‘there is no doubt in the minds of officials that the way has 
been opened for an amicable adjustment of the dispute.’”’ 


The American’s opinion, of course, is just the opposite, as 
noted above, and other writers, without taking such an extreme 
position, say, with the Chicago Herald (Ind.), that ‘‘Carranza’s 
note relieves the crisis, but does not cure the situation.”” The 
New York Sun, which has absorbed the New York Press and 
passed to the control of Mr. Frank A. Munsey, observes that 
while Dr. Carranza’s “fair words will be taken at ,their face 
value,”’ yet ‘‘the issue of our negotiations rests not with what is 
written to Washington, but with what occurs in Arizona, New 
Mexico, and Texas.” 

In acknowledging the receipt of the Mexican’ note of July 4, 
Secretary Lansing exprest his sincere gratification at the frank 
statements and friendly spirit of the Mexican Government, and 
said that ‘‘the Government of the United States is prepared 
immediately to exchange views as to a practical plan to remove 
finally and prevent a recurrence of the difficulty which has been 
a source of controversy.’”’ Many are asking what plans will be 
adopted. The New York Times Washington correspondent ex- 
pects the gradual withdrawal of our ‘‘ punitive expedition”’ from 
Mexico to be accomplished soon. Some 100,000 National Guards- 
men, reenforced by 40,000 regulars, will be kept on our side of 


A RUSH ORDER FOR A BIG NAVY 


“REMARKABLE SERIES of object-lessons in the North 
A Sea’’ has been provided for the education of Con- 
gressmen and Senators working on the problem of 

naval preparedness. And the results, as the Providence Journal 
notes, have been most interesting. If the Naval Bill had come 
up before the Dogger-Bank engagement, the House would have 
provided nothing but submarines. But they were missing from 
this fight, ‘‘and Congress then learned that they are of little use 
in a real sea-battle.”” Then, after Dogger Bank and the fight 
off the Falklands, ‘‘battle-cruisers were evidently ‘the thing.’’’ 
Finally, about the time the Senate takes the bill under con- 
sideration comes ‘‘the evidence for battle-ships’* ‘At least 
four magnificent battle-cruisers succumbed, like egg-shells, in 
the first general engagement between the hostile fleets, off the 
Jutland coast,’’ while a modern dreadnought, the Warspite, 
“gave an astonishing account of herself in that battle.” “It 
was demonstrated specifically,”’ says the Newark News, “that 
the battle-cruiser and the dreadnought each had its proper 
place in the fighting-line, and that one could not be safely sub- 
stituted for the other.”” Hence we find the Senate Naval 
Committee disagreeing with the House program of five battle- 
cruisers and no battle-ships, and insisting on four of each. The 
committee also learned, after conferences at the Navy Depart- 
ment, that the sooner we can get an adequate Navy the better, 
and not only came out for a continuous building program, such 
as the House rejected, but took the Navy General Board’s five- 
year program and comprest it into three years. This means 
spending about half a billion dollars for 157 ships. For the 
coming year, according to Senator Swanson’s report, it means 
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spending $315,826,843.55, as against the House provision for 
$269,969,254.74, and the appropriation last year of $149,661,- 
864.88. What the country is to get for its money is shown in 
the following table comparing the House and Senate programs, 
which we take from the New York Herald: 

Senate Plan 


to be Begun 
as Soon as 


Senate Plan, 
Three-Year 


House Plan, 
For One 





Type of Vessel Year Program Practicable 
NE far Sc Seid 4, 4:00 c Stasrie ag «+ . 10 4 
ES cok ccccapecesecacesce 5 6 4 
err ere 4 10 4d 
Torpedo-boat destroyers............ 10 50 20 
RT I «66.5.5 05'5.9.5:6'.0-0 ate - 9 3 
Coast submarines (800-ton type)..... 3 3 2 
Rs <del as wea s dein ae 6 47 55 27 
Submarine with ‘* Neff’’ system of pro- 

CS cet aa baenaeiee onde oo.66e: <a 1 ‘s 
I ae Ta eae es snes es. l 3 l 
Ammunition-ships.......... Bo." pa 1 2 1 
Soop snes l 1 1 
| SE ere ; 1 
ee are ; 2 
yuees submarine-tenders.......... 2 # 

Gunboats..........8 iit etatn as s,! 2 l 
Totals... . Be ae Se 157 66 


Second only in importance, say several correspondents, is the 
increase in Navy personnel. The Senate Committee’s plan 
provides for 74,700 men at once, instead of 54,000, with an 
authorization of a Presidential emergency-order increasing it 
to 87,000. 
more marines, more ammunition, and additional aviation facili- 
It is recommended that the Naval Militia be put upon 
The hurry-up feature of 


There are corresponding provisions for more officers, 


ties. 
equality with the National Guard. 
the program is thus explained by Senator Swanson (Dem., Va.): 


“It seemed to the committee that the program for five years 
proposed by the General Board is not sufficient to bring the 
naval force of the United States to the position which they ought 
to hold among the navies of the world at an early enough period. 
The committee therefore reduced the time covered by the 
program from five years to three years, the committee being 
convinced that the sooner we could get an adequate Navy the 
better, as the Navy must always be our first line of defense, 
and we have two great coasts to defend.” 

This, “‘the ninth naval program discust by the authorities 
within a year,” seems to the Albany Knickerbocker Press (Ind.) 
“a big improvement over previous Administration plans.”’ The 
Milwaukee Journal (Ind.) looks for the hearty approval of 


public opinion, and thinks “it would be the wisest and most 


























Copyrighted by the Star Com pany. 
EVENTUALLY—WHY NOT NOW ? 
-Coffman in the New York Evening Journal. 


TWO PICTORIAL 





PLEAS OF THE 
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effective measure of national defense adopted for half a century.” 
‘*A real Navy is in sight,”’ says the Philadelphia Jnquirer (Rep.), 
which especially approves of the increase in personnel and the 
‘*Federalization”’ of the Naval Militia. This program ‘‘makes 
a noise like a real Navy,”’ said the New York Press (Rep.), and 
similar approving observations occur in the columns of the 
Cleveland Leader (Rep.), Washington Post (Ind.), Philadelphia 
Public Ledger (Ind.), and Brooklyn Standard Union (Rep.). No 
previous Administration, we read in the Chicago Journal (Dem.), 
‘‘has made additions to the Navy in any way comparable to 
but the program should be carried 
Noting that the 
Vavy General 


this formidable increase, 
through unchanged or even strengthened.” 
bill follows in general the reeommendations of the N 
Board, the Brooklyn Citizen (Dem.) says: 


“Tt is not anticipated that the bill will encounter any great 
difficulties in the Senate. The Republican National Convention 
declared for a big Navy, and so did the Democratic platform. 
The President, the General Board the Navy, the leading 
statesmen in both parties all unite in saying that the country 
must regain its rank as the second naval Power in the world. 
The people have been educated by the European War to see 
clearly the need of a large Navy, especially for a trading country 
like the United States, with such an enormous coast-line to 
defend. They are ready and willing to stand the extra expense of 
a big annual increase in naval appropriations, feeling that it 
is the best and cheapest form of national insurance. In the con- 
ferences with the committee of the House the bill may undergo 
some changes, but its main features, there is little doubt, will be 
preserved. The Wilson Administration, in that event, will have 
the distinction of having done more for the Navy than any other 
Administration in the history of the country.” 


That the Senate will adopt the committee’s recommendations 
the New York Evening Sun (Ind.) has no doubt. But it adds: 

“The country will be lucky if the Senate plan survives the 
compromise committee. And in the House it will undoubtedly 
be assailed by dense ignorance and political greed, as usual. 
A warning of what is in store for any real naval-preparedness 
measure there is furnished by the agreement between Repre- 
sentatives Kitchin and Padgett, the latter being chairman of 
the House Committee on Naval Affairs, that $240,000,000, the 
amount fixt by the House Bill, is enough for the country to 
spend on the Navy in any single year. Such men—and there are 
too many of them in Congress—can not comprehend that pre- 
paredness will be cheaper than tribute.”’ 














WHAT CANNOT BE UNTANGLED MUST BE CUT, 


Evans in the Baltimore American. 
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**NOW, DRINK, DURN YE!” 
—Chapin in the St. Louis Republic. 


DISTRESSING FEATURES OF 


MEETING OUR PREPAREDNESS BILL 


66 LEVER POLITICS, verging on demagogy,”’ will be the 
verdict of history on the Administration Revenue Bill, 
according to the Brooklym Eagle (Ind. Dem.), but it 

adds that the demagogy it contains ‘‘cannot safely be antago- 

nized by either party in a Presidential year.’’ The finesse of 
the Democrats appears in the provision for a protective tariff 
on dyestuffs, which, according to the New York Sun (Ind.), 
shows the Democrats ‘‘facing about after a march of many years 

in the wrong direction.”” Furthermore, provision is made for a 

Federal tariff commission and for “ 

And their cleverness becomes clearer still when we discover that 

two influential Republicans on the Ways and Means Committee 


antidumping legislation.”’ 


are approving with qualification the proposals of the Democratic 
majority. From a summary of the bill, as made by a Wash- 
ington correspondent of the New York Times, we learn that it 
is designed to produce more than $200,000,000, chiefi3y from 
increased surtax on incomes, a tax on inheritances, and on profits 
from war-munitions. It also forecasts a bond issue of $125,000,- 
000 to cover expenditures incident to the Mexican situation. 
This new revenue is needed, it seems, to meet an expected 
“‘excess of disbursements over receipts” to the amount of $266,- 
922,000. This gap will be covered in part by the Revenue Bill 
and in part by withdrawals from the general fund of the Treasury. 
It is calculated that approximately $70,000,000 must be taken 
from this general fund, and the report, as quoted by the Times 
correspondent, shows the following statement: 


Additional from income tax...................065 -$107,000,000 
pS oe. oe Pe ee ee 17,000,000 
Se ee per s 71,000,000 
PERE SS EEE Ug Tr ee ETE 2,000,000 
Balance from Treasury fund.................0065 69,922,000 

— ER ae error er eee $266,922,000 


The two Republican members of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee—Representatives Longworth, of Ohio, and Gardiner, of 
Massachusetts—who favor the bill, with some reservations, base 
their approval on the theory that the extraordinary expendi- 
tures for national defense make new revenue a necessity, and 
Mr. Longworth is quoted as saying further that several sections 
of the bill could be supported by Republicans because they 
emanate from Republican sources. But they insist that the 
direct taxation of the people, while necessary now to meet the 


From *‘* Puck,’’ by permission 
HvuGHES—* Here, Theodore, suppose we exchange.” 
—Morris in Puck. 


THE REPUBLICAN REUNION. 


situation, would not have been needed if a protective tariff had 
remained on the statute-books. Representative Kitchin, Chair- 
man of the Committee on Ways and Means, defends his measure 
as “‘absolutely non-partizan,’’ since income and inheritance taxes 
have been supported by both Democrats and Republicans, while 
as for the munitions-tax, “there is no business in this country 
that has received the benefits of this war as have the powder- 
manufacturers and the makers of explosives.” 

The Brooklyn Eagle thinks that there is shrewd politics in 
placing heavy duties on dyestuffs at the expense of Democracy’s 
consistency, and that the antidumping provision ought to satisfy 
even former Justice Hughes, since it makes it unlawful to im- 
port such goods into this country and— 

“To commonly or systematically sell or cause to be sold such 
articles within the United States at a price substantially less 
than the actual market value or wholesale price of such articles, 
at the time of exportation to the United States, in the principal 
markets of the country of their production, or of other foreign 
countries.” 

Fine or imprisonment or both are prescribed as the penalty, 
and we read further that the provision imposing double duties 
on goods imported to be sold under ‘tying contracts,” that — 
bind American dealers not to sell competitive American-made 


“ec 


goods, ‘‘seems both just and capable of enforcement.” - Finally, 
The Eagle says that the creation of a non-partizan tariff com- 
mission of six members accords both with President Wilson’s 
views and with those of the Republican leaders in Congress, 
and that it will meet ‘“‘no grave oppositiom” The New York 
Journal of Commerce says of the income-tax increase— 

“It does not lower the margin of exemption, but raises the 
‘basic rate’ from 1 to 2 per cent. and increases the surtax, 
which begins with incomes of $20,000 and more, by 1 per cent. 
for each additional $20,000 until 6 per cent. is reached at $100,000, 
as the full tax. Then the surtax is to advance by 1 per cent. for 
each $50,000 up to $500,000, when it_would reach 10 per cent. 
over and above the basic rate.” 

Such journals as the New York Evening Post (Ind.) and 
Springfield Republican (Ind.) take note of the irritation caused 
by the increased taxation, but as The Post sees it, the outery 
comes largely from those who have been ‘clamoring for arma- 
ment without end,” and it is impossible fo have much sympathy 
with them, for “they are learning in a practical and unpleasant 
way” that “ militarism comes high.” 
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THE MENACE OF INFANTILE PARALYSIS 


HE EXODUS of fifty thousand children from New 

York and Brooklyn to escape the epidemic of infantile 

paralysis no sooner evoked protests from editorial 
observers in neighboring cities, who dreaded infection among 
their population, than the press discovered the disease had ceased 
to be a local, and become a national problem. This was first 
evidenced in the union of effort between the New York Board 
of Health and the United States Public Health Service to 
ascertain the carriers of the disease and the most effective 
method of quarantining victims. Meanwhile, children under 
sixteen are barred from moving-picture houses in Brooklyn 
and some cities of northern New Jersey, and parents are urged 
to keep their offspring away from children’s gatherings. Yet, 
while the atmosphere of panic spreads with the widening area 
marked by the disease, some dailies, like the New York Evening 
Sun, urge that ‘‘ prudence is more desirable than flight or fear,’ 
and remind us that ‘“‘calm and caution should be the parents’ 
motto in this as in most emergencies.’’ Keeping the house clear 
of flies, and watching to see that children do not come in con- 
tact with others afflicted with colds, sore throats, or other 
vague minor ailments, will do more to safeguard the family than 
“any amount of inefficient worry,” is the counsel of The Evening 
Sun, which tells us also that the malady has “never swept the 
community as smallpox, scarlet fever, diphtheria, and similar 
scourges swept it in times past,”’ and the likelihood is ‘‘all against 
its becoming much more wide-spread than at present.’”’ The 
lack of exact information, this journal also notes, increases the 
dread of the disease, and on this point the Boston Transcript 
observes: 

“The menace of the disease is increased by the lack of com- 
plete knowledge—both of the methods by which the virus of 
infantile paralysis is transmitted and of the best positive methods 
for treating it—under which medical science still labors. In 
efforts to restrict the spread of the disease, a knowledge of the 
method of transmission has first importance, of course. On this 
score the doctors have at least the hypothesis set up by Dr. 
Philip A. E. Sheppard, who has made a special study of the dis- 
ease since 1909. He asserts that infantile paralysis is carried by 
a species of stable-fly, a biting fly, known as Stomozys calcitrans 
(Linné), basing his belief, for one reason, on the fact that the 
occurrence of the disease in epidemic form is nearly identical 
with the life incidence of this fly. Infantile paralysis, in its 
epidemic form, has never appeared to any great extent until 
some time in May, one month after this particular stable-fly has 
begun to appear in abundance. Altho the hypothesis has been 
challenged, this reason, and a number of others, keep Dr. Shep- 
pard still convinced to-day of its acceptability, pending disproof. 

“Holding to it, New York’s and Brooklyn’s problem appears 
a difficult task in modern sanitation: to clean out and destroy 
all possible places where the Stomoxys calcitrans may breed or 
become infested with the virus.” 

Nine years ago, the New York Times recalls, there were 2,500 
eases of infantile paralysis, or poliomyelitis, in the city, and the 
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death-rate was only 5 per cent. In this year’s epidemic, in 637 
eases, the rate was about 21 per cent. This journal tells us 
further that ‘‘it is quite probable that the end of the epidemic 
will not be seen until the beginning of October,’’ and adds: 


“‘For several reasons the treatment of an epidemic of this 
disease presents great difficulties to physicians as well as to, the 
sanitary authorities. The cause of the malady is a microbe, a 
germ, the existence of which is known, altho, because it is very 
small, it has not been isolated and recognized. No antitoxin 
serum, curative or preventive, is yet available. The period of 
incubation after infection has not been determined, nor is it 
known how long there may be danger of infection from a patient 
who has recovered. The method of infection has not been surely 
ascertained, at least so far as carriers are concerned, but the 
germs enter through the nose or throat. There is no known 
curative remedy. Much depends upon the care given to a 
patient and the efforts made to prevent the permanent crippling 
of those who do not die. Unfortunately, more than half of those 
who avoid death suffer afterward from paralysis.” 


The Times goes on to say that the city and State authorities 
of New York are doing all they can, many physicians and nurses 
are busy caring for victims, whether at home or in hospital, and 
makes a plea that these workers be aided in all possible ways 
by citizens, saying, ‘“‘those who obey sanitary laws should in- 
struct neighbors who do not.” Rules to stop the spread of the 
disease, issued by Health Commissioner Haven Emerson, of 
New York City, are given to the press as follows: 


“*ParRENTS.—See that your children avoid indoor gatherings. 

‘““APARTMENT- AND TENEMENT-HouseE Owners.—See that 
enough cans are provided to seal every scrap of garbage. Houses 
where there has been infantile paralysis should be renovated the 
moment placards are removed. ‘This means repainting or re- 
varnishing, repapering, and scrubbing woodwork with hot water 
and washing-soda. 

‘*JaniTors.—See that no rubbish or garbage is exposed to 
flies, and that premises are kept scrupulously clean. 

‘“* HosprTaLs.—Report suspected cases for immediate diagnosis 
after isolating them. They will be removed.” 


The New York World indorses the advice to call a doctor 
without delay in suspected cases, but it adds more reassuringly: 


“The important thing to remember in the visitation of infantile 
paralysis is the remoteness of the danger. 

‘Among more than a million children of the ages threatened, 
sixty-seven cases in forty-five hours are almost too few to figure 
mathematically. A hundred times as many would be but a 
fraction of 1 per cent. Worried mothers look out on children 
swarming the streets without realizing that there may not be 
a case within miles. Deaths are few compared with those that 
daily occur from familiar diseases; fewer far than very hot 
weather might cause. 

‘*Not to worry is the first precaution, the most important one; 
but there are others. As the contagion doubtless goes by con- 
tact or near approach, it may be a public duty to restrain the 
natural childish desire to go about among playmates wherever 
found, and to refrain from taking children on long, fatiguing 
trips. Cleanliness and care in diet need not be mentioned. 
They are obvious and should be usual in dealing with children.” 





: TOPICS IN BRIEF ° 


Mr. Muwnsey has found his place in the Sun.—New York Morning 
Telegraph. 


As we figure them out, the platforms of both parties just dare the women 
to get that vote.—Philadelphia Inquirer. 


KING CONSTANTINE could advise Woodrow that there are more effective 
slogans than “‘ He kept us out of war.’’"—Syracuse Post-Standard. 


ROUMANIA will hesitate about going in until she sees whether Russia's 
drive this year is going to turn out the way it did last year.—Binghamton 
Press. 


Ir Mr. Hughes and Colonel Roosevelt tour the country together, as it 
is said they may, Mr. Hughes may as well make up his mind to get used to 
the upper berth.—Ohio State Journal. 


WE look to that redoubtable enemy of nature-fakers, Colonel Roosevelt, 
to come out of retirement and denounce the writer of the head-line, ‘‘ Bull 
Moose Sings Swan-Song.”—Chicago Daily News. 


PERSONAL Note.—Col. T. Roosevelt has returned from Armageddon.— 
Arkansas Gazette. 


Wits all our horses sold to Europe, it is difficult to see how we can 
give Mexico a stable Government.—Syracuse Post-Standard. 


ONE of the saddest of spectacles is that of Charles Evans Hughes at- 
tempting to appropriate the Roosevelt vocabulary.—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


It is interesting to note that Carranza released those prisoners just 
after the news leaked out that Roosevelt was raising a division.—New 
York Sun. 


As for the insult to the flag in firing upon a Standard-Oil steamer, we 
believe Austria will hasten to make reparation before the price of gasoline 
goes higher.—Grand Rapids Press. 


Ir is reported that the Mexicans are preparing to shell the American 
motor-truck trail. They have spilled our blood. Now, if they spill our 
gasoline nothing can hold us back.—Louisville Courier-Journal. 
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LATIN AMERICA’S 


HE UNPOPULARITY of the United States among the 
Latin-American peoples has never been better exemplified 
than in the comments of their press upon the Mexican 
imbroglio. While the diplomats of the A. B. C. Powers, ac- 
cording to Mr. John Barrett, director-general of the Pan-Amer- 
ican Union, have been straining every nerve to bring about an 
understanding between Mexico and Washington, they are, we 
are told, firm in their contention that the sovereignty of Mexico 
must not be ‘‘violated’’ by the 


VIEW OF MEXICO 


purpose for which she entered Mexico, she should withdraw her 
troops,” as the Buenos Aires Diario puts it. La Prensa, perhaps 
the most influential paper, not only in Buenos Aires, but in all 
South America, admits that Mexico is to a great extent at fault, 
but says that a war between the two countries would be the 

death-blow of Pan-Americanism. It continues: 
‘‘The triumph of the Pan-American policy is preferable to any 
advantage that could be gained by war. Such a war would be 
waged only to remove certain 





invasion of an armed force. Tho 
Latin-American diplomats are 
thus showing their good-will, 
almost all the editors indorse 
Carranza’s famous phrase in his 
reply to the Speaker of the 
Cuban House of Representatives 
when he announced that the 
United. States was responsible 
for the present state of things 
“by. its lack of tact in interna- 
tional affairs.” The more re- 
sponsible papers, especially those 
of the A. B. C. Powers, admit 
that Mexico has not been blame- 
less in her conduct, yet the heart 
of practically the whole of Latin 
America beats with Mexico rath- 
er than with the United States. 
Nowhere is this more marked 
than in Cuba, from which, out 
of mere gratitude, we might have 
expected a more sympathetic 
feeling. The conservative news- 


tain lukewarm regret that the 
relations between the United 
States and Mexico are unfor- 
tunate, but the Liberal papers 








grievances of the United States 
which the Mexican people would 
take in hand themselves had not 
anarchy deprived them of their 
power to act. Upon the United 
States alone devolves the duty 
of avoiding war, as Mexico can 
not recognize this obligation be- 
cause of its state of anarchy. 

“In regard to the border sit- 
uation, the United States must 
show impartiality, repress armed 
incursion, prevent the exporta- 
tion of arms, and leave the 
Mexican factions to fight it out 
among themselves to a definite 
solution. 

“The Argentine Republic and 
all South America would be 
happy if the United States could 
find a peaceful solution, saving 
American honor and civilization.” 





In Brazil we find marked sym- 
pathy with Mexico, but some of 
the more far-sighted papers in 
Rio de Janeiro blame her severely 
for allowing things to come to 
the present pass. Thus O Paiz 
says: 

“Tt is certain that the use 
of foree by the United States 
against Mexico would raise on 
the American continent the most 
vehement protestation. It is 








are frankly anti-American and 
do not hesitate to say so. For 
example, Mr. Orestes Ferrara, 
the Speaker of the Cuban House, 
concludes an editorial on Amer- 
ican intervention in his paper, the Heraldo de Cuba, by saying: 

‘Before a happening of such magnitude all the peoples of the 
American world should arise as one man to protest most solemnly. 
And of all these nations Cuba, because of her special position 
geographically and internationally with respect to the United 
States, should have been the first to pronounce her protest 
against the Yankees’ aggression.” 


According to the Havana Discusion the attitude of the 
Washington Government is a “grave error,” and “‘all the circles 
that are most friendly to the Republic of the North are agreed 
that the blow at Pan-Americanism that Uncle Sam is inflicting 
will result in most serious consequences.” Turning to South 
America, we find a very similar point of view, and in the Argentine 
Republic, despite the cordial relations subsisting between that 
country and America, blood still seems to be thicker than water. 
Taking the Argentine press as a whole, the majority view seems 
to be that since the United States ‘“‘cannot accomplish the 


A SOUTH-AMERICAN VIEW OF US. 


‘* While the whole world is fighting, Uncle Sam continues to 
squeeze the blood out of it.” 


impossible to deny, also, that a 
painful impression is caused by 
the incorrigible turbulence of this 
Latin Republic, which defies with 
amazing blindness the dangers 
resulting from its madness, and 
which continues to despise all calls to reason and good sense, 
plunging toward criminal suicide into a fight which can be only 
fatal to her.” 


—Sucesos (Buenos Aires). 


Another Rio paper, the Gazeta de Noticias, takes the United 
States to task for not having more sympathy with revolutions 
and revolutionaries, which, it considers, are natural concomitants 
of progress. Itremarks that the United States has “not the right 
of police” on this continent, and proceeds: 


‘‘No country in the world, including the United States, has 
been able to go through its evolution or perfect itself without 
struggles and commotions more or less sanguinary. It is im- 
possible to maintain that violence and a sanguinary spirit are 
exclusively Latin-American defects. It is more just, more sen- 
sible, to recognize in the sanguinary agitations of Latin America 
the inevitable stages in the political formation of her peoples. 
The severity and the contempt with which Washington looks 
upon the revolutions of the neighboring countries are neither 
just nor Christian.” 




















THE HELPLESS WHALE. 


The German sailor harpoons the British 
leviathan. 


—© Der Brummer (Berlin.) 
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AT LAST. 
Michel has slain the British sea-dragon, and our ships proudly sail the blue. 
—© Lustige Bldtter (Berlin). 


AFTER JUTLAND: AS GERMANY SEES IT. 


WHAT GERMANY GAINED OFF JUTLAND 


r \HE BRITISH VIEW that nothing was changed by the 
North-Sea naval battle is not admitted by their oppo- 
nents. Four things were gained by Germany, say the 

papers of the Central Powers, when the British and the German 

fleets clashed off the coast of Jutland. First, they say, the 
legend of British invincibility on the sea was forever shattered; 
secondly, the British fleet was prevented from entering the 

Baltic; thirdly, there is increased solidarity in public opinion at 

home due to a somewhat unexpected German victory at sea; 

and fourthly, the more remote but very valuable political 
effects that must necessarily follow a British defeat. In dis- 
cussing the first point the Berlin correspondent of the Budapest 

Az Ujsag writes: 

“‘The old saying that the British fleet is invincible has been 
contradicted by the battle in the Skagerrack, where the mighti- 
est fleet in the world suffered a terrible defeat, and with it the 
proud leviathans of the sea, each of them worth $40,000,000, 
wounded to death by the German torpedoes, sank to the bottom 
of the sea, taking with them the ancient glory of the British 
domination of the seas. The British fleet evaded the battle 
with German might on the sea as long as possible. Hiding 
in their bases, they never dared to come out whenever the 
German fleet went out to search for them. This time they were 
trapt, and had to give battle. The greatest blow at English 
prestige will open a new phase in the history of the world.” 


Captain Persius, the naval expert of the Berliner Tageblatt, 
believes that the British fleet was about to violate the neutrality 
of the Scandinavian countries and enter the Baltic in order to 
cooperate with the Russian fleet. He remarks: 


“It would be interesting to learn what was the object which 
brought the English forces to the waters of the Skagerrack. 
Was the Baltic perhaps their destination? At the beginning of 
March Admiral Jellicoe exprest to some Russian. journalists 
the hope that the time was not far distant when the British and 
Russian fleets would be operating together in the Baltic. Whether 
he meant the violation of Scandinavian neutrality can not be 
decided from his words. But it is evident that he exprest the 
hope that his ships would be given an opportunity to fight. 
This hope was fulfilled, but it can not be supposed that the 
manner of its fulfilment was welcome to the British Admiral.” 


The gain in solidarity produced by the North-Sea battle is 
vividly depicted by the Hamburger Fremdenblatt when painting 
the picture of how the news was received in one of the remoter 
villages of northern Germany. Describing the celebrations 
that followed, the Fremdenblatt says: 

*‘There was not a man who did not have one or two glasses to 


drink to the health of our boys in blue. We have celebrated 
many victories, but never have I seen such unmixed joy among 


our soldiers as on that day. They speak of the Russians with a 
laugh, and to be transferred to the Eastern front is regarded as a 
holiday. For the French they feel pity, even tho the French 
artillery ‘shoots damned well.’ But their eyes flash and their 
fists are clenched unconsciously when somebody speaks of the 
Britons. And now comes this glorious German victory on the 
element which the English thought to be their eternal heritage. 
That is something for our soldiers on the Verdun front. In quiet 
joy we welcomed the victories of our comrades over the Italians, 
and the constant advance of our infantry before Verdun was no 
surprize. But this unhoped-for victory of our sailors over 
haughty Albion we have celebrated like none before.” 


Coming now to the fourth, and ultimately most important, 
point, that of political effect, we find no less an authority than 
Count Ernst zu Reventlow arguing in the columns of the Berlin 
Deutsche Tageszeitung, that those who favored an understanding 
with Great Britain, on the ground that Germany could never 
rival her in sea-power, are now silenced. It will be recalled that 
before the war there was a small but influential party which 
favored a rapprochement with England and opposed the policy 
of naval expansion upon the grounds that Germany could never 
equal Britain on the sea, and that constant additions to the 
Navy were a source of international irritation. Count zu Rev- 


entlow says this fallacy is now exposed, and continues: 


*‘Great Britain’s power and reputation, her political and 
economic life, have been based upon her navy, or, rather, her 
naval prestige. Great Britain, therefore, can not possibly 
acquiesce in her defeat, either for her own sake or for that of her 
Allies. The consequence is that the idea of an Anglo-German 
understanding is now relegated to limbo—a fact which we 
greet with a feeling of relief. The fight will now be continued 
with the utmost energy, and will necessarily lead to the employ- 
ment of every possible weapon.” 


Count zu Reventlow experiences a “‘feeling of relief’’ that 
things must now be fought to a finish, as no reconciliation with 
Britain is possible. In this view he is joined by Count von 
Westarp, one of the Conservative leaders in the Reichstag, who, 
as reported by the Berlin Vossische Zeitung, thus laid his views 
before that body: 


‘Our firm opinion is that there is in this war no room for a 
compromise with England. England is the enemy who has 
raised up and is still keeping against us a world of enemies. 
We can expect from England’s good-will nothing . . . for our 
national future. We must for the sake of a reconciliation with 
England abandon none of the war-aims which we have achieved 
by conquest, and which we deem it necessary to retain in the 
interests of our country. The only important thing is to weaken 
England’s power and to strengthen our own to an extent that 
would allow us to impose peace upon England, willy-nilly, and 
te make her recognize our right to existence, our right to the 
future, our right to access to the world and to the world’s oceans.” 
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THE REVOLT OF ARABIA 


NDILUTED JOY is the key-note of London comment 
on the reported revolt of the Grand Sherif of Mekka 
against the Sultan of Turkey, which has, as yet, received 

no confirmation from Turkish or German sources. As the great- 
est of the Moslem Powers, Great Britain rejoices that the Holy 
Cities of Islam and the port of Jedda have passed from Turkish 
control, for during the past two years her Mohammedan sub- 
jects have encountered great difficulty in making the pilgrimage 
to the holy places. The London Daily Telegraph emphasizes 
the importance of an independent Arabia in the Moslem world, 
and says: 


“Toward the Grand Sherif we shall carry out a policy of 
friendly neutrality, helping him, should he desire it, to keep 
open the routes of pilgrimage, but carefully avoiding any inter- 
ference with his supreme jurisdiction. 

“The revolt is another evidence of German miscalculation 
of race-psychology. Berlin was confident she would be able 
to stir the Moslem world into revolt against the British Empire, 
as was evidenced by her efforts in Egypt and in India. The 
success of these efforts was insignificant, and the only result 
of her machinations has been to confront her ally, Turkey, 
with a new and formidable danger, for an Arab revolt confronts 
Turkish sovereignty at a vital point. Instead of a holy war 
against Great Britain, we are witnessing the outbreak of a 
serious war against German domination in Constantinople.” 


The motives which led the Grand Sherif to proclaim his 
independence are thus stated by the London Morning Post: 


‘*We are informed from a reliable source that the rising against 
the Turks in Arabia is probably due to the wholesale executions 
of Mohammedan and Syrian notables and well-known ecclesi- 
astical and religious leaders, and also to the fact that the Arabs 
are beginning to realize that the Turks have abdicated their 
position*as protectors of Mohammédans and become vassals 
of Gertnany. The rising may thus have an important bearing 
on the war, especially as regards the participation of Turkey. 
With the Russians overrunning Mesopotamia and Armenia, and 
the outbreak of the rebellion in the Yemen, the pro-German 
counsels at Yildiz Kiosk may at last be forced to yield to the 
logic of facts.” 

















IN TRIPOLI. 
The first of the lost provinces. 
—®© Kladderadatsch (Berlin). 


THE REVOLTS IN ISLAM 





The London Times is of the opinion that the Russian suc- 
cesses in Armenia are responsible for the outbreak at the present 
time, and it draws great comfort from the fact that Moslem 
opinion has not been ‘‘misled”’ by the fiasco at the Dardanelles. 
It proceeds: 


“Tt is evidently the outcome of the Pan-Arab movement, 
which aims at the ejection of the Turks from the Arabian 
peninsula and the formation of a great confederation of Arab 
tribes. The rising has, however, a twofold character, for in 
addition to its political side it undoubtedly was stimulated by 
growing resentment among Mohammedans of German domi- 
nation of Turkey. While Turkey remained free and independent 
most races professing the Mohammedan faith were content with 
her guardianship of the holy places. They looked up to Turkey 
as the last great Mohammedan State, a revered survival of the 
days when the sword of Islam won wide-spread domination in 
three continents; but German control of Constantinople meant 
in the end German control of the holy cities. 

‘*‘When the road from Berlin to Constantinople was reopened 
last autumn after the overrunning of Servia and Turkish inde- 
pendence quickly died, Mohammedans began to feel that Turkey 
had finally forfeited the right to control Mekka and Medina and 
the pilgrimage of pious Moslems to these sacred spots. Nowhere 
was resentment more bitter than in Arabia and, according to 
report, in Mekka itself.’ 

The Times, somewhat complacently, applauds the policy the 
French and British have adopted in Moslem affairs, and remarks: 

“The Allies specifically announced early in 1915 that they 
would not interfere in Mohammedan questions of a religious 
character. They were wise to do so, for clearly events of this 
kind affecting the custody of the holy places of Islam will pro- 
foundly stir the whole Mohammedan world and may lead into 
very deep waters.” 

The possibility of an Arab revolt seems to have been recog- 
nized at Stamboul, where Arab nationalism has long been viewed 
as a menace.. Thus we find Ahmud Sherif, writing in the Con- 
stantinople Tanine, before the revolt, urging vigorous measures 
in the Yamen: 

‘Interest compels us to use force and reconquer the Arab 
countries at the point of the sword; Let us not be hampered 
by gentle seruples, because they are of no avail, and because 
the Arab revival is imminent.” 














IN INDIA. 
The silken cord. 
— © Der Brummer (Berlin). 


THAT DID NOT HAPPEN. 








GERMAN DISGUST AT TURKEY 


HE VAST EXPENDITURE of German capital in 

Turkey is thought by some economists in the Father- 

land likely to prove an unprofitable investment. For 
example, Professor Kurt Wiedenfeld warns the German people 
not to be too optimistic regarding the returns that the Ottoman 
Empire can be expected to yield after the war is over. His 
views are discust at some length in the columns of the Berlin 
Deutsche Wirtschaftszeitung, which hints that the 
shrewd statesmen at Stamboul got more than they gave when 
they bound their country to the Central Empires with such 
This journal of economies paints a picture of 
It says: 


broadly 


strong bonds. 
Turkish resources that is by no means rosy. 


“‘We must admit that Turkey has not only no industry worth 
speaking of, but that even its agriculture is very primitive. 

‘Our whole importation can be summed up in a very few 
items: some $6,000,000 ran to tobacco, between $2,000,000 
and $3,000,000 for raisins, something over $2,000,000 in carpets, 
and about $500,000 or $600,000 is expended on opium, figs, 
hazelnuts, and some other smaller articles. 

“Our exportation, mainly consisting of woolen goods, rails, 
and gunpowder, amount to a relatively small sum because we 
have no en-masse article to offer them. Our entire capital in- 


vested in Turkey, mainly in railroads, does not amount to 


250,000,000. Let us not forget that the French investment is 
more than double our own. ...... 

“We can not expect to import any cattle, the Turks having 
hardly enough for themselves. But the worst of all is the 
utter absence of adequate transportation. There are few sea- 
ports, and these few are in a truly Oriental state of neglect. The 
ecommerce in the great cities, such as Constantinople, Smyrna, 
Damascus, and Aleppo, has been mainly concentrated in the 
hands of non-Turks—Armenians, Greeks, Jews, and absolute 
strangers, among whom the English predominated. And let us 
play no ostrich policy; the French and English are still loved 
and respected by the Osmanlis, and our commercial success with 
the latter will depend not on political considerations, but on our 
capacity to outdo our rivals as manufacturers and traders.”’ 














THE ORDER OF MERIT. 
TurKkey—* And is this all the compensation I get?” 
—De Telegraaf (Amsterdam). 


ESTIMATES OF 
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The Wirischaftszeitung then proceeds to outline what must be 
done in Turkey when peace comes, and it considers that— 


**Germany, after the war, must therefore be very cautious in 
her new ventures of economic expansion. We must, first, 
thoroughly study the nature of the country and the psychology 
of the population whose Kultur has little in common with ours. 

““A gigantic and expensive program lies before us: perfection 
of the railroad net, building of proper roads, improving of harbors 
and rivers, taking care of irrigation, canalization, draining of 
enormous swamps and marshes, opening of coal-, copper-, and 
iron-mines, of numerous banks, industrial schools, and exhibitions 
—in brief, we would have to remake the whole Turkish Empire 
before drawing any real profit therefrom.” 

This view of the resources of Turkey is confirmed by an article 
in the Jena Weltwirtschaftliches Archiv on the effect of the war 
upon the economie life of Turkey. The writer, Mr. Gustav 
Herlt, is an authority on the subject, and he considers that a 
country which can be reduced to the plight that Turkey is now in, 
owing to the absolute cessation of her foreign commerce, is of but 
little use to the German people. Regarding the present state of 
affairs in the Ottoman Empire, he tells us that owing to the fact 
that no more wheat can be imported, bread has become scarce 
throughout the Empire, and that Constantinople especially is 
feeling the pinch. 
petroleum, and as the only coal in the country, that mined at 
Heraclea, is entirely consumed by the fleet, the lack of fuel is a 
serious problem. Mr. Herlt expresses some doubt that the 
German-Turkish alliance will survive the war, but if it does, he 
predicts that German development will be impeded by the 
ultra-nationalistic tendencies of the Young Turk party, who, he 
expects, will object to any adequate measures of foreign control 


A similar situation exists as regards coal and 


without which the development of Turkish resources will be 
impossible. This difficulty applies particularly to Mesopotamia, 
where, he considers, the vast irrigation works, which can turn the 
now arid lands into a productive paradise, can only be effected 
by large importations of foreign labor. 























UNRECOGNIZABLE. 


THE TuRK-—" I don’t know whether you recognize me; I used to be 
‘The Sick Man of Europe. © Ulk (Berlin). 


TURKEY—SLIGHTLY DIVERGENT. 
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THE PRICE 


OT IN MONEY, but in life. Every drink you take 
N shortens your life twenty-five minutes, thinks Dr. 

Edwin F. Bowers, who writes on this subject in The 
American Magazine (New York, June). Are drinks worth 
twenty-five minutes apiece? he asks. This is the price to a 
steady buyer. No monthly statements are issucd, but the bill 
is sure to come in. Dr. Bowers bases his estimate of the price 
of drinks in minutes on statistics gathered and published by 
the Association of Life-Insurance Presidents, these statistics 
being founded upon a report of two million cases, tabulated from 
the records of American and Canadian life-insurance companies 
in the past twenty-five years. Mr. Arthur Hunter, chairman of 
the central bureau, Medico-Actuarial Mortality Investigation, 
claims that the span of human life is reduced four to six years 
as a result of the use of aleohol. Dr. Bowers goes on: 


“In other words, consistent users of alcoholic drinks die six 
years younger than they should. Also, one-time consistent 
drinkers, who ‘reformed’ before they took out life-insurance 
policies, have an average expectation of life four years less. 

‘*Poetic justice makes saloon-keepers and _liquor-dealers 
suffer maximum loss of life, for those connected with the sale 
and manufacture of liquor, especially hotel proprietors and saloon- 
keepers who attend their own bars, either occasionally or regu- 


-larly, have their longevity reduced on an average of about six years 


because of their occupation. 

“The men who use alcoholics daily, but not to excess, Mr. 
Hunter divides into two groups: 

*‘(a) Those who take two glasses of beer or one glass of whisky 
a day. 

‘*(b) Those who take more than that, but are not ‘excessive’ 
drinkers. 

“The expert’s investigation disclosed that the mortality in 
the second group was 50 per cent. higher than in the first. 
Also, the New York Mutual Life-Insurance Company, from 
1875 to 1899, found that among insured abstainers the death- 
rate was but 78 per cent. of the expected rate; among non- 
abstainers it was 96 per cent. 

“On the basis of their statistics, insurance-men calculate 
that if Russia, for instance, persists in banishing all alcoholic 
beverages from within its borders, more than a million lives 
will be saved to that awakened country within the next ten years. 

“In compiling statistics along this line one must consider the 
persons who, prompted by the white maggots of despair that 
crawl in the brains of alcoholics, escape the oppression of cir- 
cumstances by killing themselves. According to the United 
States mortality reports 23 per cent. of the suicides in the United 
States are directly traceable to intemperance. Between 1900 
and 1908, it is estimated, 11,986 alcohol addicts died by their 
own hands. 

“It is conceded, even by conservatives, that between sixty 
thousand and seventy thousand persons die annually in this 
country from the effects of aleohol. In other words, 8.4 per 
cent. of the entire number of deaths in the United States are 
due to this dangerous protoplasmic pcison—this degenerator 
of brain- and tissue-cells. To be exact, E. Bonnell Phelps ... 
claims that 65,897 deaths per year are directly due to the use of 
alcoholic liquors. This estimate signifies one adult death every 
eight minutes, or, in other words, one man in every seven and 
one-half who die in the United States dies because of drink. 

“The claim is made also that, of the one thousand deaths 
among drinkers, four hundred and forty, or nearly one-half, 
are due to alcohol. Applying these figures to the continental 
United States, more than 680,000 deaths a year (both directly 
and indirectly) can be charged to the killing power of the white 
poison. This is exclusive of the mortality in our possessions, 
which would bring the total up to 725,000 per year. Which 
means that alcohol is bludgeoning our people out of existence 
at the rate of two thousand per day.” 


If we agree, further, Dr. Bowers goes on to say, that alcohol is 





OF DRINKS 


the chief factor in a host of diseases, as is generally conceded 
to be the case, it might almost seem as tho we have under- 
estimated, rather than overestimated, alcoholic mortality. To 
quote further: 


*‘Dr. Alphonse Bertillon, chief of the Bureau of Municipal 
Statistics in Paris—world-renowned as the originator of the 
famous Bertillon system of measurement—has given as his opin- 
ion that aleohol may well be called the principal contributing 
cause of tuberculosis. Supporting this contention, he cites the 
mortality statistics of one hundred thousand men of all ages, 
which show the death-rate among abstainers to be less than 
half that of aleohol-users—21.8 per cent. among alcoholic 
patients, as against 9.9 per cent. among abstainers. 

“In two large cities in the East, studies of death from pneu- 
monia educed the significant fact that in patients under fifty 
years of age from 65 to 70 per cent. of those mortally stricken 
had an alcoholic history. 

‘‘Furthermore, Professor Kraepelin insists that not only is 
alcohol the immediate cause of approximately a third of all his 
cases of mental disease in Munich, but that in a large series 
of pathological conditions—including paralysis, epilepsy, and 
arteriosclerosis—it is the chief factor, and one of the most 
important causes of degeneracy. ...... 

‘Beer, the kind that made Munich famous, played the heavy 
villain in the tragedy of these wrecked lives, altho 40 per cent. 
of the victims drank schnapps as well. 

‘In this country the ratio is slightly lower, but high enough, 
in all conscience. For it is definitely established that fully 
30 per cent. of the men and 10 per cent. of all women admitted 
to State hospitals in the United States are suffering from con- 
ditions brought about, directly or indirectly, through alcohol. 

“The fact that our prisons are filled with drink-victims 
graduated into criminality is getting to be generally known. It is 
given striking first-hand corroboration, however, by a recent 
act of prisoners in the Eastern Pennsylvania Penitentiary. In 
a petition signed by 1,008 of their 1,478 total, praying the 
legislature to abolish the manufacture and sale of liquors they 
ascribed 70 per cent. of all crime to its use. This was based 
on a personal canvass of the inmates.” 


Now we reach the piece of calculation that tries to reckon the 
exact number of minutes sheared off each human existence by 
each potation. It was figured out in Denmark: 


‘The Danes, who have a passion for tabulation and statistics 
second only to the Germans, have proved the very interesting 
and significant fact that every pint of brandy a steady drinker 
takes shortens his life by eleven hours, and the average drink 
he consumes curtails his earthly sojourn by an average of 
twenty-five minutes. 

“The method of arriving at these astonishing results is 
simplicity itself. The Governmental commission sent to all 
Danish physicians a request for information concerning deaths 
among adults occurring in their practise for one year, with 
especial reference as to whether or not the cause of these deaths 
could be traced to drink. Only such cases were credited to 
alcohol as were admittedly drink-engendered. 

‘“‘Answers were received concerning 4,309 dead men and 
4,280 women—a trifle over one-third of the mortality in Denmark 
for that particular year. 

“The tabulation of these reports shows that there was, as 
Hamlet observed, something rotten in the State of Denmark. 
For 23 per cent. of male deaths and 3 per cent. of mortality 
among the females were shown to have been caused by the misuse 
of aleohol. So the Danish statisticians got a sheet of paper 
and a stubby pencil and did some figuring. 

“This was the problem: If all these aleohol deaths were 
eliminated from the total, the average longevity of a man of 
twenty would rise from forty-five and four-tenths to forty-nine 
and three-tenths years; and of a woman from forty-seven and 
five-tenths to forty-eight and one-tenth—respectively three and 
nine-tenths and six-tenths years—which, by the way, is slightly 
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Worn steps properly repaired by use of approved antislip treads. 








WHERE THE STEPPER NEED NOT SLIP. 








Concrete steps with approved antislip tread inserts. 








less than our American insurance experts have found in their 
recent investigations concerning this matter. 

“‘Given these figures, and using the per capita consumption 
of aleohol in Denmark as a divisor, the results proved, as we 
have seen, that every pint of brandy consumed steals eleven 
hours out of a man’s normal expectation of life, and every pint 
of beer drunk cheats him out of approximately twenty-five 
minutes of earthly activity.” 





SLIPPING AND TRIPPING 


AKE IT IMPOSSIBLE for a man to slip or trip and 
you will cut out a very large proportion of accidents, 
industrial and other. ‘‘Slipping and tripping” do 

not figure largely as causes in the tables of accident, but they 
are the starting-points from which serious injuries and fatalities 


spring. An ordinary loss of 


cranes, planers, and jointers, all combined. More casualties 
than from almost any other public or industrial hazard are 
caused by slipping and tripping. And yet less effort has been 
directed toward the elimination of this type of hazard than has 
been given to each of the above-mentioned hazards which, 
combined, are less productive of casualties. 

‘“Many casualties having slipping and tripping as their 
promoting cause are frequently classified under other headings. 
If a person working around power-driven machinery slips and 
gets caught, losing a finger or his life, the casualty is often 
classified wrongly as ‘from unguarded machinery.’ Out of 
seventy-four cases of ‘gear accidents’ reported to one insurance 
company, four were caused through slipping or falling into gears. 

“The same conditions were noted in an electrical-casualty list. 
Of thirty-five serious ‘electrical-shocks’ casualties, four were caused 
by ‘slipping against live parts,’ and of these two were fatal. 

‘Statisticians seem to be aware of the discrepancies in the 
older records. The more recent records show proportionately 
@ great many more casualties 
from slipping and tripping 





balance may be unattended 
with serious results, but, on 
the other hand, it may throw 
one down-stairs, off a moving 
ear, into machinery in opera- 
tion, or against a live wire. 
The primary cause of death or 
injury in these cases is not a 
fall, the operation of a ma- 
ehine, or an electric discharge; 
it is the condition that made 
the victim slip or trip—an oily 
floor, a plate of smooth metal, 
a tool carelessly thrown down. 
In a pamphlet published by 
the Philadelphia Local Na- 
tional Safety Council, embody- 














A SLIPPERY COAL-HOLE COVER. 


Such covers and similar tread-surfaces cause many casualties. 


than are the case in the older 
records. Recently I was given 
a list of casualties in certain 
properties comprising railway, 
gas, electric-light and power, 


and hydroelectric plants. The 
corporation operating these 


plants is fortunate in having a 
progressive safety supervisor 


who works things out to a 
definite conclusion. In the 
thirty-four properties con- 


cerned, 20 per cent. of the 
total casualties were caused by 
slipping and tripping, and re- 
sulted in 20 per cent. of the 
total lost time. This record is 
accurate and may be taken 
as a true index of the real 
seriousness of the slipping and 








ing a paper presented to that 

body at the Franklin Institute on March 20 last, Mr. H. Weaver 
Mowery, a safety engineer, treats slipping and tripping as ‘‘the 
most serious public and industrial hazard’”’ Writes Mr. 
Mowery, in substance: 

“While it has been difficult to get data that are conclusive, 
yet there are available some facts which tend to show that a 
certain type of hazard is causing more casualties than result 
from belts, pulleys, set-serews, shafting, ladders, gears, elevators, 


tripping hazard. 

‘‘There are several other noteworthy features in the records. 
For instance, in 1915 there was a reduction from 1914 in total 
accidental fatalities of about 164% per cent. No doubt this 
is due to the ‘safety-first’ agitation, which has been quite strenu- 
ous in New York. The reduction is apparent in all classes except 
automobiles, subway, and elevated railroads, which increased. 
In surface-car fatalities there has been a steady decrease from 
131 in 1908 to 41 in 1915, due largely to near-side stop, stepless 
ears, and other improvements in car design and operation. 
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Automobile fatalities, still on the increase, are again in the lead. 
The next is ‘falls on stairs and sidewalks.’ These might be 
called slipping and tripping fatalities, for over half of them were 
caused directly by slipping. In the four years just past there 
were 625 recorded fatalities in Manhattan from this source 
alone. In 1914 and 1915 there was a total of 298 from slipping, 
tripping, etc., on stairs and sidewalks, while the total for the 
same period from elevators, fires, and surface-cars combined 
was only 283. 

“In a certain large New York office-building there wa’ an 
average of nearly four accidents per week for a long period, 
caused while people were getting on and off elevator-cars. 
Many people would blame such accidents on the carelessness 
of the injured. Many of us have got on and off elevators 
thousands of times without injury, and it may seem that care- 
lessness might be blamed for the injuries that do occur. But 
in this particular case the superintendent of the building finally 
was induced to install, at all floor-landings, a strip of antislip 
material, about 18 inches wide, along the entire bank of elevators. 
Since then there has not been a single reported fall. The 
uneven stopping at floor-levels, speed, and volume of the traffic 
remain approximately the same except for a slight increase in 
the volume. Material conditions were made safe, and now the 
people get on and off the elevator-cars without injury.” 


These facts convince the writer that if a systematic effort 
were made to prevent slipping and tripping, a large proportion 
of accidents now classified in other ways would disappear: 
Antislip material instead of smooth metal on stairways; sure 
footholds for workmen in place 








DANGEROUS CONCRETE STEPS. 
They are especially vicious hazards to life and limb if they do not have 
nosing overhang and antislip treads. 











of one of the largest public-utility corporations in the vicinity 
of New York did not consider it worth while to bother with anti- 
slip treads in place of the usual slippery iron and steel trench- 
covers, floor-plates, door-saddles, stair-treads, ete. One day the 
vice-president, who is a very 
active man, came out of his 





of cast-iron or steel plates; safe 
scaffolding during building 
operations; walks clear of ob- 
structions; the prompt remov- 
al of snow and ice, as well as 
of water, mud, and oil—all 
these things are safety-mea- 
sures against a slip or a trip 
that may be only the starting- 
point for a serious accident. 
Antislip clauses are now em- 
bodied in the New York State 
Labor Law, the New York 
City Building Code, the Penn- 








office in a hurry. In making a 
slight turn into the corridor 
his foot slipt on a door-saddle. 
He had a nasty fall. While he 
was laid up he must have 
tumbled again—this time to 
the necessity of eliminating 
slipping hazards in his plants. 
When he returned a vigorous 
and successful campaignagainst 
that hazard was instituted, and 
now there are no slipping acci- 
dents in their casualty reports.” 








NEW PAPER - WOODS — 








sylvania safety standard for 
foundries, the specifications of 
the National Fire Protection 
Association, and other similar 





A DEADLY SLOPE. 


A man was killed here by slipping on the incline at the foot of the steps 
falling backward and crushing his skull on the sharp step-edge. 


Satisfactory wood-pulp can 
be made from several woods 
heretofore little known. A 
Government bulletin just is- 








laws and regulations. We 
close this antislip discussion with an appropriate anecdote: 


“Quite frequently recognition of the seriousness of a hazard 
is brought about only through sad experience. The engineers 








A SAFE INCLINE. 


Some effective means, such as abrasive-metal strips, should be util- 
ized to prevent slipping on cement ramps or grades. 














sued contains seventy samples 
of such paper manufactured by different processes, chiefly from 
woods heretofore practically unused for this purpose. We 
quote from a press bulletin of the Forest Service: 


“Tt is pointed out that the spruce forests of the country are 
threatened with exhaustion and that the cost of spruce pulp- 
wood has steadily increased. If the price of news-print paper 
is to be kept at a reasonable figure, say the experts, more effi- 
cient methods of converting spruce into pulp must be developed 
or cheaper woods substituted for it. The method of manu- 
facturing ground-wood pulp has changed very little since its 
introduction into this country in 1867. It was with the idea 
of developing new methods and improving the old that tests 
were undertaken at the Forest Service laboratories at Wausau 
and Madison, Wisconsin. As a result, the relation of the 
different steps in the manufacturing process to each other has 
been definitely established and the merits of each treatment 
determined. The paper made from new woods was given a 
practical try-out by two large newspapers with satisfactory 
results. The tests showed that eleven new woods give promise 
of being suitable for the production of news-print paper, while a 
number of others will produce manila paper and box-boards. 
Most of these woods are confined to the West, while the ground- 
wood industry now obtains the bulk of its raw material from the 
East. It is thought that pulp-making plants must eventually 
move to points where they can obtain a plentiful supply of 
wood and an abundance of cheap water-power, two prime 
requisites in the business. The experts say that because the 
national forests contain immense quantities of the suitable 
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woods and abundant opportunities for power development, 
they will undoubtedly play an important part in the future 
of the wood-pulp industry.” 





ANTITOBACCO EXAGGERATIONS 


HE GOOD that might be accomplished by antitobacco 

reformers is largely nullified by the ‘‘ridiculous, ill- 

founded conclusions” to which many of them are led 
by their processes of thought—so we are assured by an edito- 
rial writer in American Medicine (New York). The consideration 
of scientific information, he says, is more or less neglected by 
those whose earnestness compels them to view things in an 
abnormal way. He illustrates his remarks with the following 
quotation from a recent communication: 


“T repeat, hot nicotine fumes (tobacco-smoking) inflame 
membranes, thereby increasing temperature constantly above 
normal 20 to 25 per cent.—a low fever—destroying tissue of the 
human flesh, baking the roots of the hair, causing baldness and 
premature grayness—whiteness; spreading the pupil of the eye, 
impairing the eyesight; also impairing the hearing. This is 
not all by half, directly and indirectly, that tobacco-smoking 
(hot nicotine fumes) does to human health.” 


Upon this the editor proceeds to comment as follows: 


‘* Arguments based upon such theories are hardly provocative 
of faith in the integrity of the antismoking crusader. Un- 
doubtedly, it is such ridiculous, ill-founded conclusions that 
do most to prevent any good being derived from the effort of 
overzealous reformers. When will those who seek to correct 
personal habits realize that it is in the abuse of most things that 
the evil is found, not in their reasonable use? There is hardly 
anything associated with life or living that is not subject to 
abuse. Some day those moved to save their fellows from 
excesses will awaken to the fact that success lies not in extrava- 
gant denunciation, but in education.” 


An attack on tobacco which would seem to make it the decisive 
factor in the European War appears in an article contributed 
to The Medical Times (New York, April), by Dr. D. H. Kress, of 
Washington, D.C. We may not know exactly why the Gallipoli 
expedition failed or why the Turk placed his heel on the British 
neck at Kut-el-Amara, but if Dr. Kress is correct in telling us 
that the average British recruit is physically weak and intel- 
lectually feeble, owing to his addiction to cigarets, possibly we 
need not push our investigations further. Nor are we in a 
position to crow over John Bull, for Dr. Kress warns us that 
we are rapidly getting into the same box. Perhaps those 
machine guns that got jammed at Columbus were manipulated 
by cigaret-smokers! Dr. Kress fails to tell us how the Germans 
and Turks take their tobacco. That would be as valuable to 
know as the brand of whisky consumed by General Grant, 
with which Lincoln desired to acquaint his other generals. 
Writes Dr. Kress: 


**General Lyttleton, in referring to the present recruits of 
the [British] Army and Navy, says they ‘are physically immature 
and of an exceedingly low order of intelligence.’ And Surgeon- 
General Sir W. D. Cubbins, in his annual report on the health of 
the home Army, in ealling attention to the prevalent use of cig- 
arets, said: ‘In the interest of the Army as well as the individual 
soldier, this habit must be greatly checked.’ 

*“*A eable message from London, received by the Chicago 
Tribune, stated: ‘The cigaret is playing havoe with the British 
Army, and if something is not done soon Great Britain will be 
defended, or rather left undefended, by a collection of weak- 
minded and weak-bodied youths, capable of no real effort 
of any kind. . . . The chief disposition of most of the recruits 
seems to be to hunt some place to lie down and rest. When in 
former days the recruits ran the sentries and raised all sorts of 
trouble, they now dodge the non-commissioned officers and 
go to sleep.’”’ 


It will be remembered that last April we quoted in these 
columns an article by Dr. Albert H. Burr, in which he asserted 
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that the longer lives of women, which the census seems to 
establish beyond controversy, are due to their abstinence from 
tobacco. But according to Dr. W. K. Beatty, Deputy Chief 
of the Division of Sanitation in the city of Manila, P. I., Dr. 
Burr’s is one of the ‘‘ill-founded conclusions,’’ condemned 
above by American Medicine. Dr. Beatty writes to Tue 
Digest to say that in the Philippines, where women are longer- 
lived than elsewhere, if anything, they are almost universally 


users of tobacco. He says in his letter: 


‘“*T have made an exhaustive survey of vital statistics for the 
Philippine Islands with results that tend in my mind completely 
to controvert the results apparently hastily arrived at by 
Dr. Burr, who in his article has not been sufficiently explicit. 
For instance, he admits that ‘this ratio in favor of the males 
steadily increases for each succeeding five-year group with 
only two slight exgeptions, up to fifty years, when it reaches 
a maximum in the group fifty to fifty-four inclusive, showing 
a ratio of 1,000 females to 1,183 males.’ Yet he fails to make 
an analysis of this; he fails to tell the public that the higher 
ratio of deaths for females up to forty-five years of age, or 
thereabouts, is due to the child-bearing period, and that after 
the menopause has been passed this danger is eliminated entirely; 
he also fails to state that, while women are everywhere engaged 
in gainful pursuits, as a general rule only work of a light nature 
is entered into, and also that, taking everything in the large, 
men are still trying to make the living for the family in whatever 
manner possible—that the male is up to the time of his death 
bearing the burden of dangerous work for a livelihood, and 
that as a general rule his life is not a protected one, guarded 
from danger. 

“Statistics are at my command, but as they are at any one’s 
disposal it is not worth while to quote them; they will be 
furnished by any Government Health Office upon request. 
Sufficient only to state that while in the main Dr. Burr’s facts 
are correct that tobacco has any influence upon shortening life, 
I am not convinced, and would prefer better proofs. In the 
Philippine Islands women probably use tobacco to the same 
extent as men, or to a greater extent, and yet the number of 
females reaching ages over ninety is greatly in excess of that of 
males. If tobacco tends to shorten life, how is this explained? 

“The fact of the matter is that the remaining old people, 
at least in the Philippines, have all their lives from a very tender 
age been constant users of. tobacco; this is far from a proof 
that tobacco tends to prolong life, but at the same time it 
neither proves nor disproves the influence of tobacco upon 
longevity. Nothing is proved except perhaps that tobacco is 
a very mild sedative; or that tobacco-users are normally rather 
more prone (from having received stronger bodies from healthy 
ancestors) to indulge in excesses than those receiving a sub- 
normal inheritance. I think it is a general observation that 
what we term ‘sensible people’—people of the general run, who 
are not following any especial fad—are the really long-lived ones.” 











OUR CHEWING-GUM BILL—The chewing-gum habit has 
cost the American people for chicle alone nearly $35,000,000 
in the last ten years, or almost five times as much as we paid 
Russia for Alaska, according to figures furnished by the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the Department of 
Commerce. Says a writer in The Druggists’ Circular (New 
York, June): 


‘*Normally our annual imports of chicle amount to 7,000,000 
pounds, for which we pay about $2,500,000 in the countries 
of origin, and to which must be added customs duties in our 
own ports of about $750,000. Imports of chicle-gum during 
the fiseal year 1915 were as follows: From Mexico, 2,187,000 
pounds; from Canada, 2,181,000 pounds; from British Hon- 
duras, 1,139,000 pounds; from Venezuela, 952,000 pounds; 
from the. Central-American republics, 26,000 pounds; from all 
other countries, 5,000 pounds. Chicle is not produced in Canada, 
but large quantities from other British possessions are handled 
through the Dominion. In 1913 the total imports of the gum 
amounted to 13,759,000 pounds, and that is the record impor- 
tation for any one year. In 1915 the total was 6,500,000 
pounds. Chicle is the dried milky juice of the sapodilla-tree, 
which is one of the large family of tropical trees known as bully- 
trees. Some of the gum is used as a substitute for gutta-percha, 
but the bulk of it is used in the manufacture of chewing-gum.” 
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RINGING IN THE EARS 


HE VICTIMS who suffer from persistent ringing or 

buzzing in the ears—tinnitus is the Latin name given 

to the affection by physicians—are by no means under a 
mental illusion. They need not fear that their minds are 
affected. They have really an auditory sensation; it would not 
be too much to say that they actually ‘‘hear something,” 
provided we are allowed to frame our definitions to suit. The 
sensation is not, of course, due to sound-vibration from without, 
as normal audition is, but to diseased conditions within; and 
altho the physician is not yet prepared to state definitely just 
in what these conditions consist, he is well enough acquainted 
with them to treat them, and in some cases to remove them. 
All this we are told by Dr. Ben C. Gile, writing in The Volia 
Review (Washington). Says Dr. Gile: 

‘‘When one experiences tinnitus of some kind—for example, 
a bell-like ringing—his brain has a concept of this particular 
sound in consequence of an auditory perception. This per- 
ception is not imaginary, but actual. Like other auditory 
perceptions, it results from sensations affecting the terminals 
of the auditory nerve. It is often called a delusion, but this 
is wholly incorrect; for the word delusion implies mental dis- 
order, and here nothing of the sort is present. In fact, tracing 
the process from the psychic concept back to the sensation 
affecting the auditory nerve, all the steps are normal and can not 
be distinguished from those taken when there is an external 
souree for the vibrations. 

‘The occurrence of the sensation is the break in our chain of 
normal sequences. The sensation is not caused, as it should 
be, by vibration from without, but by something else which 
takes the place of such vibration. Regarding this matter, our 
pathology is involved in doubt. We know indeed that certain 
toxins, and even certain drugs, will produce subjective auditory 
sensations; but we do not know their mode of operation. 

The fact that certain diseases and- certain drugs incite sub- 
jective’ sensations is a guide-post directing us to preventative 
and remedial measures. Ae 

‘*Tinnitus aurium, as we see it in practise, is often accompanied 
by pain and by deafness more or less pronounced; but these 
are usually coexisting troubles, with little causal connection 
one way or the other. Whether present alone or conjoined 
with other disorders, tinnitus may exist in a number of types. 
Some of these are peculiar, but the great majority are reproduc- 
tions of familiar sounds. Among the most common are bell- 
ringing, the rumblo of wheels, the buzzing of a saw, the wind’s 
whistle, and the murmur of ocean-waves. The pitch of these 
sounds may change in a marked degree and also suddenly; one 
moment the tone may be low and the next higher by several 
octaves, and vice versa; but when the affection has become 
chronic there is rarely any alteration in the sound’s identifying 
characteristics—bell-ringing contimues as bell-ringing; rumbles 
and murmurs continue to be perceived without notable varia- 
tion. This is one of the sinister features of the affection, for in 
time the monotonous repetition of identical sounds becomes 
nearly intolerable; any sort of change would be a relief. 

‘‘Tinnitus has a wide range of intensity extending from slight 
and very brief attacks to those in which the noise is permanently 
present during waking hours and is seldom banished from con- 
sciousness, even by intense mental preoccupation. In this 
respect it is worse than many chronic pains, which, altho not 
removed, are liable to be forgotten temporarily when the mind 
is engrossed by intense thinking.” 

As to the curability of tinnitus, Dr. Gile believes that in its 
acute forms it can nearly always be removed by judicious 
treatment. Even in chronic cases there is encouragement. 
Many persons of middle age who have had tinnitus for years 
despite earnest and persistent efforts to find a cure have aban- 
doned hope, but the writer believes that many of these are curable. 
The great progress made by otology in recent years, he thinks, 
justifies a hopeful prognosis in many cases which formerly were 
regarded as incurable. He concludes: 

‘To sufferers from tinnitus relief and cure are the matters of 
paramount interest, and they should heed the admonition that 
they are not proper subjects for self-medication or domestic 
treatment. . . . Whatever plausible reasons laymen may have 
for treating some diseases, they should not meddle with the 


ear. It is a,very sensitive and delicate organ, peculiarly liable to 
serious injury through the manipulations of men and women 
ignorant of its anatomy, functions, and pathology. Judicious 
treatment is most important, but it is better to let ear-troubles 
alone than to seek the aid of Aunt Samantha or take the advice 
of some officious neighbor.” 





WHAT IS INSTINCT? 


S INSTINCT a step on the path leading up to intelligence, 
or is it a different thing altogether? Even man, the reason- 
ing animal, does certain things instinctively; and they are 

not things that are done best under the control of reason. If 
we had to argue that air was necessary to life every time we 
took a breath, we should hardly have time for any other activity. 
Here instinct is far more efficient than reason, just as it is when 
we close the eyelids to guard the eye against danger. No 
reasoning process could make one perform the act more quickly 
or effectively. Are the ‘instinctive’? acts of animals and 
insects of this character? Have they been evolved because 
under existing conditions they can be performed more efficiently 
than if a reasoning process had intervened? If so, instinct is 
not ‘“‘rudimentary reason’’—a view of it said by a writer in The 
British Medical Journal (London, May 27) to be “‘still prevalent 
among biologists,’’ altho he would have us accept his bare 
assertion of this fact. He goes on: 





‘Professor Bergson, a pioneer critic and opponent of this 
interpretation, regards it as a legacy from the doctrine of Aris- 
totle, who saw in vegetative, instinctive, and rational life 
three successive degrees of one and the same tendency, 
whereas they are, in his own opinion, ‘three divergent direc- 
tions of an activity that has split up as it grew,’ the differ- 
ence between them being one of kind, not merely of degree. 
The fact that we may all agree in regarding man as the mas- 
terpiece of nature hardly justifies the conclusion that all 
organisms are to be appraised in terms of their approximation 
to the human type. Evolution is too vast and multiform a 
process to be fitly comprest within the conception of a 
linear process; there is much to be said for Bergson’s con- 
tention that in the plant, the animal, and man, life reveals 
itself as a trichotomy, branching off at its outset in three 
main directions, and further subdividing in pursuit of many 
diverse goals. In-Mr. N. C. Macnamara’s ‘Instinct and In- 
telligence,’ . . . the traditional view of instinct as a stage on 
the ascent toward reason is tacitly assumed, and the capacity for 
intelligent behavior shown to increase with every advance 
toward the higher complexity and specific mechanism of the 
nervous system characteristic of man. This view is, we 
gather, indorsed by Col. Kenneth Macleod in an able paper on 
Instinct and Reason, contributed to the April number of The 
Caledonian Medical Journal. Colonel Macleod even stigma- 
tizes as a fallacious abstraction ‘the radical distinction commonly 
postulated between instinct and reason.’ Bergson’s contention 
is that neither instinct nor reason is met with in experience in 
their purity, and that there is always an element of rationality 
in ‘instinct,’ of instinct in ‘reason,’ and we are inclined to support 
the author of ‘L’Evolution Créatrice’ in making the distinction 
one of kind, not degree. If a generalization might be ventured, 
it would be that the typical instinctive act finds the means 
through the end, the typical rational act the end through the 
means. It is questionable whether the definition as ‘instinctive’ 
of actions intelligently learned and become by force of habit 
automatic may not have prejudiced the issue, for many truly 
instinctive actions reveal an almost transcendent precision and 
complexity, and yet can not be ascribed, either from an evolu- 
tionary point of view or from that of immediate inception, to 
intelligence as commonly understood. Nor is it easy to believe 
that the power of instinctive reaction in its higher and more 
complex manifestations can have been built up piecemeal out 
of tentative reactions, under the sole guidance of natural selec- 
tion. . . . A caveat must be entered against the assumption that 
instinct is in itself and in its own sphere nothing more than we 
find it in ourselves. For there are good grounds for suspecting 
that we have developed reason not by the perfection but at the 
expense of instinct. And that being so, the elucidation of the 
problem of instinct should be sought not so much by the study 
of man or of the higher mammalia as by that of organisms in 
which its guidance is, if not unmixed, at any rate predominant.” 



































THE PERIOD 


HE SKY-SCRAPER IS SO COMMON in our great 
cities that it is sometimes hard to believe it has not 
always been with us. Nevertheless, it is but a youth of 
twenty-five. To be exaet, we should say twenty-five and two. 
**The steel skeleton was really born in 1889,”’ says Prof. A. D. F. 


Be treERS ~- AND - ART 


OF THE SKY-SCRAPER 


War period. That was the maturing period of Richardson, Hunt, 
Post, McKim, Mead & White, Ware, and others. But 
1891 there have been a hundred capable architects, says this 
authority, to ten of the preceding period. ‘‘The actual achieve- 
ment has been vastly greater than in the preceding quarter- 

century; its average performance is vastly superior, 


since 





its greater masterpieces undoubtedly surpass those 














Illustrations by courtesy of *‘ The Architectural Record,’’ New York. 


THE TOWER O’ERTOPPING ALL. 
Among the 


ing, designed by Cass Gilbert, rears its 750 feet above them all. 








*“‘omnipresent and insistent, the most conspicuous, revolutionary, and 
American architectural product of the last twenty-five years,’ the Woolworth build- 


of that earlier time; the general public taste has 
But the earlier 
The require- 


notably risen to a higher level. 
enthusiasm has largely evaporated. 
ments laid upon the architect have enormously 
increased the complexity of his task, and the strug- 
gle of competition has become intense beyond the 
limits of a generous and enthusiastic emulation.” 
The influence of the steel structure may account 
for much of this, the writer regarding it as ‘‘the 
fourth of the great structural advances which have 
given architecture really new resources.’’ These 
are the four: 


“The Roman vault for the first time made 
vastness of unencumbered space attainable. The 
Gothic ribbed vault and fiying arch and buttress 
created the masonry skeleton and made possible 
the majestic loftiness and airy lightness of the 
medieval cathedral: another new architecture was 
created. The metallic truss, developed toward 
the middle of the last century, permitted a wholly 
new spaciousness and lightness of construction. 
our vast exhibition-halls, train-houses, and armo- 
ries would have been impossible without it; again 
a new architecture came into existence, hardly 
recognized as a new architecture. The steel skele- 
ton, the last of the four developments, has brought 
into being a new loftiness and lightness of con- 
struction; it has freed architecture from the limi- 
tations of massive walls which had for ages kept it 
from soaring otherwise than in the frail and beauti- 
ful but practically useless form of the spire. We 
have not yet solved the problem of the ideal 
artistic treatment of the sky-scraper, but we have 
gone a long way toward it; and meanwhile our 
architecture has been endowed with wholly new 
resources and possibilities.” 
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By way of presenting the progress made in build- 


an 


ing in the last twenty-five years, Professor Hamlin 
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ealls to mind some of the most noted buildings of 


the preceding quarter century: 


“It is most instructive to read the late Mont- 
gomery Schuyler’s ‘American Architecture,’ pub- 
lished in 1892. The notable buildings described 
in this book were various works of Mr. Richard- 
son: the three Vanderbilt houses in New York, in- 
surance-buildings in Minneapolis and St. Paul, a 
number of Romanesque houses in those cities and 
in Chicago: not much else... Mr. Richardson’s 
death in 1886 was not yet so far in the past that his 








Hamlin, of Columbia University, ‘‘but the year 1891 saw it 
accepted as more than a mere experiment, and we may say that 
from that year dates its definitive adoption in American 
architecture.”’ Professor Hamlin surveys, in The Architectural 
Record (July), the achievements of this quarter of a century, 
giving a preliminary glance at the preceding quadrennium, 
stimulated by the Centennial Exposition of 1876, from the 
‘‘abysmal depths” to which architecture had sunk in the Civil- 


influence had wholly lost its power; but Mr. 
Schuyler notes how personal to him were the excellences of his 
work, and deplores the weakness and ineptness of most of his imi- 
tators, who copied his mannerisms without his largeness of con- 
ception, good taste, and imagination. The tall buildings of that 
time were eight or ten stories high; collectively they were referred 
to as ‘elevator architecture’; the steel-frame building had ap- 
peared, it is true, but it had as yet made no impression when Mr. 
Schuyler wrote his book—at least upon him. If one had been 
asked to name the finest of recent buildings in America at that 
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time he might have enumerated Trinity Church and the near- 
by terra-cotta Fine Arts Museum at Boston (now demolished); 
the County Court-House at Pittsburg, the Albany City Hall, 
some of Richardson’s libraries and his Harvard Law School, the 
Harvard Memorial Hall, the Connecticut Capitol at Hartford, 
the Chicago Auditorium, St. Patrick’s Cathedral, the Madison 
Square Garden, the three Vanderbilt houses, the ‘ Villard houses,’ 
and the Mills Building at New York, Link’s St. Louis railway 
terminal, and the Ponce de Leon at St. Augustine. 

“Not another church, railway terminal, or library (except 
Hunt’s Lenox Library at New York), not a museum or theater, or 
town hall could be named of any importance, that rose above 
absolute mediocrity; while in general our civic, Federal, and 
ecclesiastical architecture was beneath contempt, and our rail- 
way stations were a disgrace. A sarcastic survey of American 
architecture in the London Satur- 


expression of plan and structure: witness the modern schools of 
New York, Boston, Chicago, St. Louis, and a dozen other cities. 
Certain types of buildings have been subjected to a process of 
standardization, within well-defined limits, as the result of pro- 
longed and systematic study of their requirements; for instance, 
public libraries, hospitals, Y. M. C. A. buildings, office buildings, 
publie schools. 

“That is to say, a general consensus has been reached as to 
certain of their requirements and the best arrangements, pro- 
portions, and dimensions of their fundamental elements, so that 
all architects have profited by the combined wisdom of those who 
have worked out these standards. The librarians were the first 
to attempt such a formulation of requirements, and American 
library architecture now leads the world, both in the larger 
buildings like those already mentioned and such other important 





day Review of that period excited 








considerable indignation; reading it 
to-day, we can not help recognizing 
in it a large element of just criticism, 
tho exprest with that airy superiority 
which Lowell so deftly satirized in his 
famous essay on ‘A Certain Conde- 
scension in Foreigners.’”’ 


The sky-seraper architecture of 
the past twenty-five years, says the 
writer, ‘‘has been more ‘cust and 
discust’ than any other modern type. 
It has changed the sky-line of New 
York and of every large American 
city from Seattle to Bangor, from 
Los Angeles to Galveston.”” But this 
type, while dominating, does not ex- 
haust the achievements of the period: 


“There have been seven impor- 
tant exhibitions of national or inter- 
national scope since the Columbian, ° 
at Chicago, in 1893; the Cotton States 
Exhibition, at New Orleans; the 
Trans-Mississippi, at Omaha, in 1898; 
the Pan-American, at Buffalo, in 
1901; the Louisiana Purchase, at St. 
Louis, in 1904; the Jamestown in 
1906; and the two in California, at 
San Francisco and San Diego, in 











THE GRADUATE COLLEGE OF PRINCETON. 


American buildings must soar, whatever else they do. This one, whose soaring is necessarily 
confined to the tower, is a recent work by Cram, Goodhue & Ferguson. 











1915. Each of these, with the pos- 
sible exception of those at New 
Orleans and Jamestown, was of first-rate architectural im- 
portance. They were all scenic displays of ‘staff’ architecture, 
decorations rather than durable buildings, but they all stimu- 
lated the imagination and developed the decorative resource 
of our architects, and for the first time in our history ex- 
erted a reflex influence on European exhibition architecture. 
The Boston Public Library was completed in 1895; the Con- 
gressional at Washington in 1897; the Public Library of New 
York in 1912. With the accession of Wm. Martin Aiken to the 
office of Supervising Architect of the Treasury in 1893 there 
began a remarkable reform in our Federal architecture, which con- 
tinued under his successor, J. Knox Taylor, and was further 
stimulated by the passing of the Tzrsney Act, unhappily re- 
pealed in 1914. The custom-houses, court-houses, and post- 
offices of this régime—at New York, Indianapolis, San Francisco, 
Cleveland, and other cities; the Senate and House offices at 
Washington, and a host of lesser Federal buildings, have lifted 
our national official architecture from pretentious inferiority to a 
level of high artistic merit. 

‘*The great railway terminals at Washington ‘and New York, 
and the Northwestern at Chicago, and others of less magnitude 
at Pittsburg, Baltimore, and other cities, have redeemed us 
from the former disgrace of the old-time shabby and disreputable 
makeshifts. University and collegiate groups have been created 
that are the envy of foreign professors and scholars: Palo Alto 
and Berkeley, in California; the University of Pennsylvania; 
Chicago, Columbia, Johns Hopkins, Princeton, Washington at 
St. Louis, Bryn Mawr, Vassar, and Sweetbriar colleges, the 
College of the City of New York, and others represent a branch 
of architecture which hardly had any existence before 1891. At 
the same time a new architecture of public-school buildings has 
been developed, based on scientific principles and the logical 


examples as the libraries of Milwaukee, Detroit, Newark, 
Springfield, Providence, and Manchester (N. H.), and in the 
smaller libraries and branch libraries. In any American city the 
library is likely to be one of the handsomest buildings in town, 
and a creditable work intrinsically; and in any college or uni- 
versity the same is often true, as at Columbia (the Low Library), 
Harvard (the Widener), Vassar (Thompson Memorial), and 
many others.” 

The American architect of to-day, the writer adds, enjoys “in 
increasing measure a host of advantages denied to the men of 
earlier days.”” Thus, 

“The facilities for study, the educational resources, have been 
immensely increased. The volume of architectural literature 
available in libraries has grown tenfold. The Society of Beaux- 
Arts Architects has provided every section of the country with 
ateliers and stimulating opportunities for self-improvement in 
design and draftsmanship. A remarkable advance in the public 
taste and in standards of performance has made possible a quality 
of work which was out of the question twenty-five years ago 
except in a very few centers, and only in exceptional cases in 
these. The architect of to-day has at his disposal materials and 
resources, both for construction and decoration, which have been 
created within the quarter-century. Competitions have been 
systematized under regulations which have greatly reduced the 
scandalous practises that used to be rife. The whole profession 
of architecture has been raised to a higher level in the public 
esteem as well as in the tone and standards of its own practise. 
The American Institute and other organized bodies of architects 
have developed, throughout the country, an esprit du corps, a 
solidarity, a community of interest, which have more than kept 
pace with the increasing intensity of competition.” 








AN IRISH MEMBER OF THE BRITISH 
SCHOOL OF ART 


HE WHIMSICAL ART of William Orpen is seen in 
one of its most diverting specimens at the Carnegie 
Institute Exhibition at Pittsburg, this year. The picture 
is called ‘“‘The Western Wedding,”’ and it seems to have all the 
character, vividness, and quaint charm of Synge’s plays brought 
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activity. They are acquiring a less conventional conception 
of the task in hand, and with it that sense of individual freedom 
which alone makes for esthetic advancement. 

‘‘The progress achieved during the past decade by these same 
artists and their colleagues is still unrecognized outside their 
own country, and indeed is not rightly comprehended at home. 
They have never been adequately presented to the general 
public, yet once the opportune moment arrives it is safe to predict 
that their production will prove something of a revelation to 
those whose conceptions of Brit- 
ish painting are circumscribed 








' 


by the four walls of Burlington 
House. You now and then 
chance upon a canvas of out- 
standing merit at the Salon or 
find a scant leaven of interesting 
works among those which reach 
these shores, but thus far it is 
isolated individuals, not Brit- 
ish art as a whole, that are 
in any degree appreciated or 
understood.” 


we 





The modern school of English 
would be 
left to 
the selection of Orpen himself. 


painting, however, 


much more limited if 


This impression, at least, we 


derive from an interview he 
gave Miss Clara McChesney at 
his London studio for the New 
York Tribune in May, 1915. 
She contrived to get him to give 


some personal facts: 


‘***No, I don’t know any art- 
ists in America,’ he replied to 


my inquiry. ‘But they 
want me to come over and 
make my first visit, but I am 


sure [with a laugh] I’d have too 
good a time. I am afraid of 
your cocktails. Besides, I am 
full up with portrait orders for 
years ahead,so would find it diffi- 
cult to get away.’ 

“In answer to my question 
he said: ‘I studied in Dublin 
and for two years in the Slade 
School here. I also made some 
copies in the National Gallery 
in Dublin, never in any of the 
galleries here. No, I’ve never 
studied abroad. But I’ve spent 








Pittsburg. 


Courtesy of the Carnegie Institute 
“THE WESTERN WEDDING.” 


By William Orpen. 








A scene in the West of Ireland that brings vividly to mind the character and color of the plays of the 
Irish dramatist, John M. Synge, made familiar to us by the Abbey Theater Players. 


along time in Madrid, soaking 
in Velasquez. Yes, that’s a 
great spot, the Prado.’ 
“*What do you think of the 
Cubists and their kind?’ I asked. 
““*T think they do a great 
deal of good,’ he did not hesi- 








to us by the Abbey Players. If the picture remains in America 
it may serve a double purpose, that of representing the most 
vital modern school of British paintings and a reminder of the 
repertory of that traveling company of players from Dublin 
whom reports declare now disbanded and scattered, with small 
likelihood of ever being reassembled. The group of painters of 
whom Orpen is a member embraces Augustus John, Lambert, 
McEvoy, Connard, Rothenstein, and Fred Mayor. It ‘‘can not 
be conceded that these artists are avowedly advanced in out- 
look,” says Mr. Christian Brinton in The International Studio 
(June), “‘yet their work reveals a brightness of tone and spon- 
taneity of theme that argue weil for the furtherance of the 


modern program.” Further: 


“They are, in brief, evolving beyond the stage of saccharine 
sentiment and obvious anecdote so long typical of British artistic 


tate to reply. ‘I welcome any 
new movement; it wakes up the people. Gets the artists out 
of ruts. Limbers them up. I thoroughly believe in them.’ ... 

““*“We have a good school of English painting to-day. Bet- 
ter than ever.’ 

***Who are the leaders?’ I asked. 

*** Augustus John,’ he replied without hesitation. ‘He’s at the 
head of it. No artist can etch and draw as he can. We are 
old friends, and we went to the Slade School at the same time. 
We ran a school for art students afterward.’ Reflectively: 
‘He’s only a year older than I am.’ 

***But looks much older,’ I added. 

***He’s a great man; has a fine decoration in his studio now.’ 

*** And who are the others in this school?’ I asked. 

***Oh, there are none!’ Here he was called out of the room 
to answer the telephone.”’ 


When he 


drawings and water-colors, in single figures and in groups, as 


returned he showed the interviewer a series of 


preliminaries for ‘“‘The Western Wedding.”’ 
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“The drawings were most carefully executed in pencil. The 
water-colors were flat washes, merely giving the color notes. 

‘*During the discussion which followed he said: ‘I have never 
etched and I have never touched pastels. I was told they were 
too difficult. I work only in oils and water-colors. In composing 
a picture I build it up gradually. I make many careful pre- 
liminary studies, both in pencil and water-color. No, I do not 
make a plan of the whole—only of its parts—and then I put it 
together. I have no background yet for the ‘Wedding.’ Sargent, 
you may know, never makes a drawing first.’ 

*“*Suppose,’ I said, while admiring and examining these 
studies, ‘the picture doesn’t happen to ‘“‘go,’’ what do you do— 
give it up?’ 

“**No,’ he answered with emphasis. ‘I go through with it, 
even if I am disgusted with it; I am bound to pull it through.’ 

‘*Mr. Orpen was born near Dublin in 1878 and started draw- 
ing in the Art School of that city at the age of eleven. He went 
to London in 1895 and entered the Slade School, where he soon 
began to attract attention by his proficiency in drawing. In 
1899 he won the composition prize for his drawing of Hamlet. 
He also in that year began to exhibit at the English Art Club. 
From that time up to the present he has shown there nearly 
eighty pictures. He became a member of the New English 
Art Club in 1900, and in 1904 sent his first picture to the Royal 
Academy. He was made an associate of that organization 
in 1910.” 





THE FUTURE OF GERMAN MUSIC 


ERLIN AND LEIPZIG both laud the purification of 
Leading 


writers in music journals of these centers rejoice that the 


German music through the agency of war. 


reign of ‘‘a decadent art known as fin de siécle is over; the storms 
of ‘war have swept away the poisonous vapors.’’ The satisfac- 
tion of this accomplishment reminds Professor K. Bapp, writing 
in the Neue Zeitschrift fiir Musik (Leipzig), that the future must 
be guarded against a reversion. ‘When the last gun shall have 
been fired, the most urgent concern of the German people will be 
to preserve its health and vigor in body and soul, so as to be 
equal to the difficult tasks of the future.’’ He urges it as ‘‘the 
duty of this heroic epoch”’ for Germany pitilessly to eliminate 
‘‘all those elements which are the very negation of the heroic 
spirits; works of an effeminate character intended to satisfy our 
overwrought nerves through fascinating technics.”’, He calls for 
a new music wherein the classics of German music, Bach and 
Hindel, Haydn and Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert and Weber, 
Karl Léwe and Anton Briickner, and, above all, Richard 
Wagner, the composer of heroic musie par excellence, will have 


to form the foundation of the new structure. He writes: 


‘*Wagner’s art had, during the time of the master’s struggle, 
ironically been nicknamed ‘futurist music.’ Now, will it indeed 
continue to keep its prominent place in the music of the future, 
so as to return the ironic shaft to the composer’s former de- 
tractors? His ‘Nibelungen Ring’ and ‘Lohengrin’ are certainly 
cut for a heroic age which,.at the same time, looks back with 
pride to its glorious past. It was he who through his works 
familiarized us anew with the heroes of our German antiquity. 
But in spite of this voices have become loud in our midst pro- 
testing against the still-growing influence of Wagner, seeing a 
danger for our nation in the erotic, sensual character of works 
such as ‘Tannhauser,’ ‘Parsifal,’ and ‘Tristan.’ ”’ 


Professor Bapp does his best to defend his master against the 
reproaches formulated in a book recently published by Dr. J. 
Bachmann, ‘‘ Der Krieg und die deutsche Musik’? (The War and 
German Music). ‘‘Study our masters,’’ Bapp concludes, ‘‘ study 
our history and psychology so as to create works truly German 
in character. Without shunning foreign art, rely from now on 
mainly upon your own strength.” 

F. A. Giessler, writing in Die Musik (Berlin), has even more 
patriotic spirit than his confrére in Leipzig. He puts himself 
in line with other and earlier professional self-praising and 


takes a wide sweep of reprobation of notes foreign as well as 


domestic, but chiefly foreign, not overlooking neutral America. 
To quote him: 


“‘Everywhere where we German ‘barbarians’ set our foot in 
the enemy’s land, music, the sorceress among the sister arts, has 
followed our gray-clad soldiers. In the cathedrals of conquered 
France and Belgium solemn even-songs resound; in the Théatre 
de la Monnaie, at Brussels, grand concerts are given, and in hun- 
dreds of enemy towns and villages our own soldiers and the civil 
population listen fascinated to the music of our military bands. 
Thus it is shown conclusively that we cultivate the soul-stirring 
art not only at home in spite of the strain and stress of war, but 
even on the very battle-fields. And we have therefore the right 
to hope that the tempests of the war will, among others, cleanse 
also our musical life. And, Richard Wagner, so thoroughly hated 
by the French as the national composer par excellence of the 
German people, be our guide and model! German, consciously 
German, be our future music, in theory and practise! 

‘*But those, no doubt, shoot beyond the target who wish to 
surround our art by a Chinese wall, keeping off foreign art al- 
together. Certainly, we Germans are so rich that we can rather 
do without the music of the French, English, and Russians than 
they without ours. We will, however, not be childish enough to 
impoverish ourselves wilfully. 

‘* Let us be frank with ourselves. Until now foreign art did not 
so much profit us as use us, and we were its humble caterers and 
servants.» Our best composers could tell us a story or two about 
this item. Foreigners were received with open arms by our 
publishers, theaters, and concert managements, while our own 
artists had to take*a back seat. Grieg, Saint-Saéns, Puccini, 
Leoncavallo, Debussy, and many others were spoiled by us even 
when their work was out of harmony with our national feelings. 

‘‘German composers, henceforth present yourselves before the 
world as German artists, be proud of this title, do not bow any 
more before the stranger; they ought to bow before you! And 
you, German lovers of music, do not have a fit of enthusiasm when 
a foreign star after singing in three or four foreign languages 
condescends to sing a Lied in German! Do not tolerate it any 
longer that our concert-managers lay before you a menu four- 
fifths composed of foreign dishes. From now on, foreign artists 
anxious to obtain our favors and hard-earned money will, first, 
have to prove that they understand and are in sympathy with 
our national sentiments, that they understand our language—if 
not, may they stay home! Must we not blush even to-day in 
thinking of the triumphal tour of an Yvette Guilbert in Ger- 
man lands! a 

*‘Our composers will in the future do well to choose German 
subjects. German history and legend are an inexhaustible 
fountain for this purpose. Further, while before the war we 
were degenerate enough to smile at a union of ethics and esthetics, 
the seriousness of the world’s present plight will, let us hope, 
teach us a lesson on this score also. 

*‘Our stupid operettas, with their sexual pepper and senseless 
libretti, in which we indulged all too much, will have to give way 
to a rejuvenation of the good old German Singspiel (musical 
comedy). 

‘**But of what we must fight shy, more than of anything else, 
is the influence of the English and American melodies, which 
dominated up to the war not only our operettas but also our 
Lieder, our dances, even our marches. These humdrum tunes, 
se thoroughly un-German, had become as fashionable with us as 
the English tailor-made suits and American neckties and shoes. 

‘Why should we not seriously think of a musical protective 
tariff and lay the foundation for a real musical education of our 
people? But let us not become pedants by trying to change the 
musical terminology. Schumann tried it, Brahms followed in 
his tracks. Let us stick to our familiar andante, adagio, allegro, 
etc.; these terms can simply not be replaced by absolutely iden- 
tical German expressions. Neither will we replace the beautiful 
Italian language, so rich in its vocalization, in our singing-lessons. 
It is, however, reasonable to ask of our publishers not to indulge 
any longer in French title-pages in their compositions. German 
is good enough for us. 

“Let us finally cut out of our musical life its ugly, festering 
sore; that of mammonism. The infamous answer of a famous 
German singer to an honorable but not very remunerative 
invitation, ‘Ehrensache, Nebensache; Geldsache, Hauptsache’ 
(Never mind the glory; money first), characterizes our present 
attitude toward music. Only rich composers who were able to 
spend money in advertising, salaries to impresarii, ‘advances’ 
to publishers, ete., push ahead; the composer without a fat bank- 
account has to take a back seat. In brief, we must do away with 
the ‘Americanization’ of our musical ethics.” 
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CATHOLIC CHARITIES AND THE STATE 


HE CHARGE that Catholic authorities use their 
influence to gain unfair advantages in some of our 
great cities, as alleged by the critics of that Church, is 

now “brought to a focus’’ in the controversy between Mayor 

Mitehel, of New York, who is a Catholic, and certain eminent 


priests over their manage- 


is seen, in essence, as one between old and modern methods in 


child-caring. As we read: 

‘‘Nobody wants to see institutions masquerading as charitable, 
and appealing to the public in the name of charity, unless such 
institutions are capable of doing at least fairly efficient work. 
On the other hand, nobody 
wants to see an obstacle placed 





ment of child-caring institu- 
tions. This dispute was re- 
eorded in our issue for June 
3. Some non-Catholic editors 
seize the chance to rail against 
clerical interference with civil 
government, but The Conti- 
nent (Presbyterian, Chicago) 
is imprest by the fact that the 
Mayor’s action is a practical 
lesson to those ‘‘extra-anxious 
Protestants’”’ who argue that 
no Roman Catholic ought 
ever to be elected to public 
office in this country ‘‘ because 
the theoretic first allegiance 
of a Catholic is supposed to 
be to the Pope of Rome.” 
On “‘politician priests’’ he has 
made an assault far fiercer, 
this weekly tells us, than a 
Protestant official, who would 
fear being charged with ‘“‘re- 
ligious bigotry.” Yet this 
Catholic mayor does not hesi- 
tate to tell the whole city that 
a group of priests of political 
turn have “‘ conspired to wreck 
his administration because he 
insisted on investigating Cath- 
olic charitable institutions 
that receive city grants, in or- 
der to find out if they give 
honest value for the money.” 








MONSIGNOR JOHN J. 


spokesman for his Church in the charities controversy. 
Mayor Mitchel, his chief opponent, was reproduced and the statements 
of both were quoted in our issue of June 3. 


in the way of the development 
of charities which do a real 
public service. The really 
charitable desire, in their work, 
to give free rein to their altru- 
istic impulses, and are very 
much opposed to being lec- 
tured to by outsiders, who 
frequently are not sufficiently 
influenced by the same high 
motives. Our Catholic Broth- 
ers and Sisters do not want 
to be eternally pestered by 
public officials, telling them 
how they should run their in- 
stitutions. They do not want 
to have public officials impose 
their standards upon them, for 
they feel that their long ex- 
perience enables them to work 
out standards of their own 
which are better suited to 
their own conditions. 

‘““At the same time, their 
isolation tends to make them 
narrow, self-satisfied, and too 
much attached to traditional 
methods. They frequently 
look upon public officials as 
theorists who know little about 
the practical details of insti- 
tutional work. This frame of 
mind, which is in evidence in 
some Catholic institutions, is 
not at all to be recommended. 
It is a great obstacle to the 
introduction of more modern 
methods of child-care in these 
institutions. Public supervi- 
sion, if carried out in a sympa- 
thetic and friendly manner, 


DUNN, 
Chancellor of the Catholic Archdiocese of New York City and chief 


A portrait of 








.We read then: 


“Tt is significant not only that the Mayor so boldly makes this 
assault, but that in it he manifestly has the sympathy of a great 
body of Catholic laymen throughout the city. . . . In point 
of fact, Roman Catholic laymen of intelligence are like other 
laymen—willing to follow clerical leaders as long as they are 
open and unselfish, but holding them in no respect where found 
selfish and sinuous. 

“So far from its being true that Catholic office-holders are 
necessarily subservient to their Church authorities, it often 
happens that they are the best men to put on guard against 
church machinations. They know the real game better, and 
therefore know better how to block it.” 


The larger aspect of State supervision of Catholic institutions 
is presented by a Catholic authority in The Ecclesiastical Review 
(Philadelphia, July). The smoke and heat enveloping the New 
York dispute, say some Catholic journals, prevented even a few 
Catholic editors and their readers from discerning the problem 
in its proper proportions, so we turn for enlightenment to the 
church monthly just named and learn that the institutions have 
been improved, and can be improved still further. The conflict 


can do a great deal toward sur- 
mounting this obstacle. The Brothers and Sisters in charge of 
our Catholic institutions may be convinced, but they can not 
be forced, to improve their methods of institutional care. In 
visits of the writer to Catholic institutions in different cities, 
it was gratifying to find that the Sisters are beginning to realize 
the necessity of raising the standards. This is due in part to 
the counsel and advice of public authorities, in part to the 
broader social education of those in charge, and in part to the 
influence of diocesan officials. In New York and Brooklyn 
especially, a great deal of the improvement in Catholie child- 
caring institutions may be traced to the zeal and sympathetic 
cooperation of the diocesan officials.” 

The standard set up by the New York Department of Chari- 
ties represents an ideal to be striven for in institutional work, 
the writer goes on to say, but an ideal ‘‘we can not expect to 
attain in a week or a year” for the reason that ‘‘we are, as yet, 
unable to ascertain the expense which it will entail,”’ and he adds: 

‘““The attainment of high standards in our institutions entails 


an expense which people are, as yet, unwilling to bear. The 
State can not, therefore, expect private institutions to come 
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up to very high standards if there is not some means or other of 
providing the necessary funds....... 

‘Independently altogether of the cost, it does not seem to us a 
good social policy to have the State suddenly impose its stand- 
ards upon Catholic institutions. Our Catholic institutions have 
been doing things in certain fixt ways for centuries. They have 
certain traditions which are hallowed by centuries of experience. 
These settled traditions make them hesitate before accepting 
new and little-tried experiments. Herein lie their strength 
and their weakness. Their attachment to the traditional 
methods makes them oppose the introduction of any standards 
of child-care which might not be in harmony with Catholic 
ideals; it prevents them from going to unnecessary expense in 
introducing new methods whose soundness has not yet been 
fully established. On the other hand, their reverence for the 
traditional methods sometimes makes Catholic institutions 
unreasonable in their opposition to new ideas in child-care. As 
has already been noted, the best means of overcoming this un- 
reasonable attitude is by the use of moral suasion.” 


The power of the public authorities should be limited, thinks 
the writer, who maintains that there is ‘‘no good reason why they 
should have unlimited powers of prying,”’ and he adds: 


“If, however, they are kindly and sympathetic, they may do a 
great deal toward improving institutional standards. Those in 
charge of private institutions are, as a general rule, willing to 
listen to reason and may be prevailed upon to make desirable 
improvements, if the representatives of the public are tactful 
in their dealings with them. It is because of their lack of tact 
and sympathy that the work of so many supervisors of institu- 
tions has proved a dismal failure.” 





WAR’S WAR ON DRINK 


NE OF THE IMPORTANT RESULTS of the war, it 
is predicted, will be that ‘‘the drink-evil will come to be 
universally regarded as a national problem which must 

be given more serious attention.” Since it has been found that 
a sense of national danger can enforce drastic prohibition, we 
see that legislation can do more than many people suppose in the 
suppression of evils flowing from the use of liquor. More im- 
portant than laws, however, are seen to be the preventive 
measures that have sprung into force, such as the ‘‘‘industrial 
canteen,’ not mere ‘substitutes’ for the saloon, but places where 
wholesome food may be bought and where the social instincts 
of the average man may find an open field of innocent activity; 
not so high as to break contact with every-day life, but high 
enough to provide something more than mere animal gratifica- 
tion—simple comforts that make, if indirectly, for the better 
things of heart and mind.’ Such conclusions, formulated by 
Dr. Joseph H. Crooker in The Christian Register (Boston), are 
derived from an examination of the Parliamentary ‘White 
Paper” issued by the British Government, giving the results of 
its investigation, through its representatives at foreign courts, 
into the new regulations respecting the use of liquor since the 
Great War began. The facts respectirz: Germany and Austria 
were obtained through the officials of neutral nations. These 
are some of the notable things done: 


‘‘(1) In France the drastic prohibition of absinthe. (2) In 
Germany, besides some repressive measures against excessive 
drinking, certain restrictions upon the manufacture of beer, 
but not so much for sobriety as for the conservation of food. 
(3) In Russia the remarkable suppression of the sale and use 
of vodka. 

“The policies in the different armies respecting the use of 
liquor (‘the drink ration’) seem to have varied. The reports 
differ, and the real conditions will not, probably, be fully known 
until after the close of the war. Two things seem clear: (1) 
Drink had much to do with the atrocities committed by the 
Germans in Belgium. The letters of German soldiers, published 
in the Bryce report, nearly all refer to the drunken condition of 
their comrades. (2) It also seems probable that the Germans lost 
the battle of the Marne largely on account of excessive drinking. 

‘** Another ‘White Paper’ has recently been issued by Parlia- 
ment—‘ The Report of the Central Control Board of the Liquor 


Traffic’ (36 folio pages). This Board, appointed in 1915, has 
fifteen members; two of the names are familiar to American 
readers—Waldorf Astor, M.P., and Philip Snowden, M.P. It 
derives its authority from the law known as the Defense of 
the Realm Act, passed in 1914. Its purpose is the regulation of 
the liquor traffic, even its complete suppression where necessary. 

“*Among its extensive and autocratic powers are the following: 

**(1) To designate certain areas (especially where munitions 
are made and shipped or where troops are trained and trans- 
ported) within which the use of liquor is absolutely prohibited 
or the sale restricted to a few hours during the day. As a 
matter of fact, these areas now constitute a large part of Great 
Britain. 

**(2) To close or regulate public houses (saloons), clubs, and 
all other establishments where liquors are sold. 

“*(3) To maintain drinking-places under strict Government 
control wherever it may seem wise. Little, however, has been 
done along this line. 

**(4) In general, to abrogate all existing liquor laws, when 
necessary; to adopt all needful means for the lessening or sup- 
pression of the drink evil; and to create whatever measures 
may be needed to foster sobriety and contribute to a more suc- 
cessful prosecution of the war. 

“‘Chief among the things so far done are these: 

(1) The sale of liquors has been restricted to four and a 
half or five hours a day: two hours during the middle of the day 
and from 7 to 9 or 9:30 p.m. 

**(2) All ‘treating’ has been prohibited, violations being 
punished by severe penalties; a very important measure. 

**(3) Liquors must not be sold on credit, at a bar, or to be 
carried away. 

**(4) Liquors can not be bought on Saturdays or Sundays 
to be used off the premises; a wise regulation. 

**(5) Licensed places are encouraged to sell substantial food 
and ‘soft drinks’ during the early morning hours of week-days— 
but no liquors.” 


The most important preventive measures have been based 
on the recognition of the fact that ‘“‘the absence of proper 
facilities for obtaining wholesome and sufficient nourishment 
frequently leads, directly or indirectly, to drinking habits 
Therefore, 


, 


with all their resultant evils.’ 


‘The Board has made practical application of this principle: 
(1) By encouraging employers to establish ‘industrial canteens’ 
to meet such needs. This has also been done by fraternal and 
philanthropic societies. (2) Where it seemed wise, the Board 
has itself established such canteens. The following conclusion 
is stated: ‘The industrial canteens have contributed substantially 
to the formation of more temperate habits, with an improvement 
in physical health and well-being, and an increased energy 
and output. The results which have already been obtained, 
and the increased provision which is constantly being made, 
ean not fail to produce far-reaching effects upon the industrial 
life of the nation.’ 

‘“‘Why could not this be done in America by employers and 
philanthropic people? Surely a wise and effective preventive 
measure which would certainly decrease drinking and drunken- 
ness. And if good for England in time of war, still better for 
our nation in time of peace! 

“The last part of this valuable report tabulates and presents 
graphically, in diagrams, the results so far accomplished. The 
testimonies presented are also very interesting. The Admiralty 
declares: ‘The general effect of the restrictions has been decidedly 
beneficial.’ The Army Council testifies: ‘The orders of the 
Board have had a beneficial effect on the discipline, training, 
and efficiency of soldiers, and have helped in the recovery of 
sick and wounded.’ The Transport Service attributes the 
increased efficiency and better health of all the laborers on rail- 
ways and at the docks to these measures.”’ 


Reports from officials and private persons all over the country 
bear witness to the great improvement already accomplished: 


‘“‘From Neweastle-on-Tyne: ‘The general effects of the re- 
strictions are better order in the streets, more comfortable 
homes, better-cared-for children, and better timekeeping at 
works.’ From Sheffield: ‘A rapid improvement in the home-life 
of laborers.’ From Liverpool: ‘The employers get better 
labor and the men are better for it. Dock-laborers have openly 
exprest their appreciation of the absence of the temptation to 
drink.’ All agree that workmen are much more efficient, while 
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they report for work with far greater regularity: both decided 
gains for employers and employees—and for the nation. 

“The effects of these regulations, as seen in the decrease of 
convictions for drunkenness, are remarkable. In the Birming- 
ham area, in a short time, convictions per week fell from 116 to 
49; in Scotland areas, from 1,434 to 794; in the London Metro- 
politan Police District, from 12,000 in May and June, 1914, 
to 5,000 in January and February, 1916. And this one item is 
only part of the general improvement.” 





BRANDES’S APPEAL TO HUMANITY 


NE OF THE GREATEST NEUTRALS of Europe, 
George Brandes, makes an appeal to humanity for the 
ending of the war; but his tone of deep depression 
argues his belief that his words will but fall on deaf ears. He 
tries to balance the rival claims of the warring nations, and sees 
that after two years of warfare peace seems further off than 
**All the warring Powers must needs first lead civiliza- 
In ironic mood he points to this civilization 


ever. 
tion to victory.” 
as “either intellectual superiority, or juStice, or liberty, or 
civic spirit as opposed to militarism.”” With the belligerents, he 
points out, “victory is, of course, the aim paramount before the 
armies, but their strongest desire is for peace. Everywhere the 
civil population groans for peace. The governments, proudly 
mounted, strike their spurs into the sides of the tired horses.”” In 
The American Hebrew (New York) he continues this analysis 
of the minds and moods of the combatants, not neglecting 


the neutrals: 


‘**The wish for peace dares nowhere to speak out. 

‘In the neutral countries public opinion does not feel justified 
in demanding peace. Public opinion dotes, schoolgirl fashion, 
on one or the other of the warring parties, and so forgets to throw 
its weight into the balance for peace. 

‘““Among the neutral Powers one signifies more than all the 
rest put together. Does the United States prefer to make money 
on the war instead of working for peace? To put it briefly, is 
nobody for peace save sound sense and sound sentiment? 

“That ery for peace, which soon will be raised in all States, 
is called cowardly. But if men remain silent, the stones will 
speak. The stones of the ruins clamor for peace, not for revenge. 
And where the stones are silent, the fields and the meadows ery, 
watered as they are with blood, fertilized with corpses. 

“The entire earth stands now in the sign of malice. The 
sole joy is in doing harm for the sake of self-preservation. 
Torpedoes are used with success. Bombardments produce 
gratifying results. One man brings down his twentieth flying- 
machine. And there is great rejoicing. If one asks: How can 
you rejoice? the answer is the phrase which has hypocritically 
been branded as Jesuitical, as diabolical: the end justifies 
the means. 

“Cruelty has become duty—compassion, high treason. 

“The Germans suffer hunger and want. The Allies enjoy 
it. The Belgians and the Servians are cowed and enslaved. 
The Germans and the Austzians enjoy it. 

“The Poles starve, the Jews have sunk down into boundless 
misery. The fighters are unable to remedy these sufferings. 

“All those at war are proud of the daring and tenacity of 
their men. Both sides maintain that among their enemies the 
lowest passions are rampant. And, unfortunate'y, both are 
right. 

“The Central Powers declare that they wish peace. But 
one fails to perce:ve that they are willing to sacrifice anything 
for the sake of peace. 

“The Allies desire no peace before ‘the decisive victory’ 
shall have been won—something that for nearly two years they 
have in vain wished for and to which they seem no nearer now 
than before. 

‘*Whatsoever may come to pass, whaisoever battles may be 
won or lest, however valuable the ships that may be sunk, what- 
ever air-ships may be brought down, however great the number 
of men on either side that are killed, or wounded, or captured, one, 
and one thing alone, is certain: it all must needs end with 
armistice and negotiations.” 


We wait for the crushing blow which Brandes believes will 


never fall. The wish to save Germany from its “militarism,” he 


says, is like ‘‘ wishing to preserve the porcupine while tearing out 
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its quills.” Both sides will keep on, he predicts, to “‘the bitter 
end.”” From this prospect he turns to speculate on the verdict 
of posterity: 


‘‘That in our days Europe owned not one statesman. With 
one great statesman on both sides the world-war would never 
have broken out. With one great statesman on but one side 
the war would not have lasted a year. But as it was, the generals 
got the best of the statesmen. 

**Posterity will say: That age was one that looked upon the 
wars of religion as barbarous, and yet failed to understand 
that wars of nationality are worse. That age was one that 
looked upon wars caused by cabinets as ariviquated, but did not 
comprehend that wars of commercial interest are still more 
brutal. The history of the wars of religion was a sinister farce. 
The history of the world-war was a stupid tragedy. 

“The war should end without too great humiliation to any 
of the warring States. Otherwise the one humiliated would 
but plan for another war. And it ought to be kept in mind that 
by humiliating the enemy no lost human life is restored. Each 
human life is a value. But all human beings are not alike. The 
comfort is secant that our loss was one thousand, the enemy’s loss 
ten thousand. ...... 

“There may have been a Shakespeare or a Newton, a Kant 
or a Goethe, a Moliére or a Pasteur, a Copernicus, a Rubens, a 
Tolstoy, among those hundreds of thousands of young English- 
men, Germans, Frenchmen, Poles, Belgians, Russians who fell. 

‘*What signifies the changing of a boundary-line, the gain of a 
province, as compared with the loss of such a personality! The 
gain is temporary, the loss irreparable. The gain is made by 
but one state alone, the loss is suffered by all mankind. 

“*Everybody sees how during the war the fortune of mankind 
shrinks, so that at length nobody will be able to pay the costs 
of war. The loss of human values, that most grievous pauper- 
ization, is not even counted. 

*“What we now witness is the white race itself destroying the 
notion of its superiority entertained by black, brown, and 
yellow people. It has summoned their assistance, has com- 
mended them for their slaughtering of white men. How might 
this fail to breed its own punishment! 

‘*The press of the belligerents has conceived its task as that 
of kindling both rage and enthusiasm. It ought to consider 
that the destructive hatred thus bred will long outlive the war. ’ 





MISSIONARIES—The 
At least as the 


A HINDU VIEW OF 
appears ‘‘a queer man”’ to the native Hindu. 
Hindu is represented. by Prof. C. B. Purani, M.A., of Lahore, 
He is ‘“‘queer”’ 


missionary 


who writes in The Vedic Magazine (Lahore). 
because of his cheerful willingness to discuss and ‘‘confute”’ 
anything in the Vedas, of which he may be quite ignorant. 
This fact has been pointed out before by Christian missionaries 
The Hindu 


more enlightened than their courageous brethren. 
writes of such: 


**He is a man of faith, who has surrendered his reason, and 
whose unbounded vanity always makes him see things with prej- 
udiced eyes. He has lost the faculty of impartial judgment. 
He never keeps his mind open and is not an earnest inquirer of 
truth. He is satisfied with what poor fragments of philosoph- 
ical patchwork he has got and to him that is the whole truth. 
Thus equipped, he dasae: off a book with mistranslated and dis- 
torted facts, and claims to have proved that the Vedas are the 
babblings of the primitive man. We may well ask this grand 
man: ‘Sir, how did you kncw he meanings of the Vedas? Have 
you studied the Vedas in their entirety and read them as one 
piece? Are you competent to pass any opinion on these sacred 
books? Have you read Nirukta and Mahabhashya?’ With a 
flimsy, superficial study of Sanskrit, and a biased, prejudiced 
mind, he has the presumption to speak authoritatively on 
the Vedas! Unacquainted with the traditions and ancient his- 
tory of India, ignorant of the traditional modes of teaching, with 
no sympathy and impartiality, but priding himself on the pos- 
session of the art of critical research, he misuses the inductive 
process and generalizes too widely and emphatically on very 
sparse facts, and cunningly puts his conclusions before the world 
without any sense of shame. Any one who eares to read 
the works of Pundit Guru Datta or the brillian ar icles in the 
‘Arya’ will see through the most unscientific attempts at the 
interpretation of the Vedas made by such persons. These 
remarks apply not only to the missionary, but even to a large 
majority of Western scholars.” 
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HE thought of love and the thought of 

deaih are the two surest inspirations of 
the poet. It is the presence of these two 
thoughts that has made the elegy, from 
time immemorial, one of the noblest and 
most generally appealing of all forms of 
poetry. In “The Dead Musician, and 
Other Poems” (Laurence J. Gomme), by 
Charles L. O'Donnell, C.S.C., there are 
many kinds of 
tender lyrics, and quatrains so deftly fash- 


poetry—stately odes, 
ioned and so freighted with thought as to 
suggest those of John Bannister Tabb. But 
the most important feature of the book is 
the title poem, which is an elegy. In spite 
of its length, we quote it, for it is so closely 
wrought that no excerpt could fairly rep- 
It is rich in imagination and 
co or; it is charged with high emotion; it is 


resent it. 


splendidly sustained from its arresting be- 


ginning to its lofty climax. It deserves to 


rank with the very best of American 


| 
elegiac poetry. | 
THE DEAD MUSICIAN | 


(In memory of Brother Basil, organist for half a 
century at Notre Dame University.) 


By CHARLES L. O'DONNELL, C.S.C. 


He was the player and the played upon, 

He was the actor and the acted on, 

Artist, and yet himself a substance wrought; 

God played on him as he upon the keys, 

Moving his soul to mightiest melodies 

Of lowly serving, hid austerities, 

And holy thought that our high dream out-tops— 

He was an organ where God kept the-stops. 
Naught, naught 

Of all he gave us came so wondrous clear 

As that he sounded to the Master's ear. 


Wedded he was to the immortal Three, 
Poverty, Obedience, and Chastity, 

And in a fourth he found them all exprest, 
For him all gathered were in Music's breast, 
And in God's house 

He took her for his spouse, 
High union that the world's eye never scans 
Nor world’s way knows. 
Not any penny of applauding hands 
He caught, nor would have caught, 
Not any thought 
Save to obey 
Obedience that bade him play, 
And for his bride 
To have none else beside, 
That both might keep unflecked their virgin snows. 





Yet by our God's great law 
Such marriage issue saw, 
As they who cast away may keep, 
Who sow not reap. 
In Chastity entombed 
His manhood bloomed, 
And children not of earth 
Had spotless birth. 
With might unmortal was he strong 
That he begot 
Of what was not, 
Within the barren womb of silence, song. 
Yea, many sons he had 
To make his sole heart glad— 
Romping the boundless meadows of the air, 
Skipping the cloudy hills, and climbing bold 
The heavens’ nightly stairs of starry gold, 
Nay winning heaven's door 
To mingle evermore 





With deathless troops of angel harmony. 
He filled the house of God 
With servants at his nod, 
A music-host of moving pageantry, 
Lo, this a priest, and that an acolyte: 
Ah, such we name aright 
Creative art, 
To body forth love slumbering in the heart. . . . 
Fools, they who pity him, 
Imagine dim 
Days that the world's glare brightens not. 
Until the seraphim 
Shake from their flashing hair 
Lightnings, and weave serpents there, 
His days we reckon fair. . . . 


‘ 


Yet more he had than this; 
Lord of the liberative kiss, 
To own, and yet refrain, 
To hold his hand in rein. 
High continence of his high power 
That turns from virtue’s very flower, 
In loss of that elected pain 
A greater prize to gain. 
As one who long had put wine by 
Would now himself deny 
Water, and thirsting die. 
So, sometimes he was idle at the keys, 
ale fingers on the aged ivories; 
Then, like a prisoned bird, 
Music was seen, not heard, 
Then were his quivering hands most strong 
With blood of the repressed song,— 
Out of angelic air, 
This side ‘the heavens’ spheres 
Such sight to start and hinder tears. 
Who knows, perhaps while silence throbbed, 
He heard the De Profundis sobbed 
By his own organ at his bier to-day,— 
It is the saints’ anticipative way. 
He knew both hand and ear were clay. 
That was one thought 
Never is music wrought, 
For silence only could that truth convey. 


Widowed of him, his organ now is still, 
His music-children fled, their echoing feet yet fill 
The blue, far reaches of the vaulted nave, 
The heart that sired them, pulseless in the grave. 
Only the song he made is hushed, his soul, 
Responsive to God's touch, in His control 
Elsewhere shall tune the termless ecstasy 

Of one who all his life kept here 

An alien ear, 

Homesick for harpings of eternity. 


Here is another elegiac poem—one of 
historical importance rather than literary, 
however. We take it from the London 
Times. The picture in the last three lines 
of the sestet is not without dignity and 
power. 


LORD KITCHENER 
By ROBERT BRIDGES 


Unflinching hero, watchful to foresee 

And face thy country's peril wheresoe’er, 
Directing war and peace with equal care, 

Till by long toil ennobled thou wert he 

Whom England call’d and bade *‘ Set my arm free 
To obey my will and save my honor fair’’- 

What day the foe presumed on her despair 

And she herself had trust in none but thee 


Among Herculean deeds the miracle 

That mass’d the labor of ten years in one 

Shall be thy monument. Thy work is done 
Ere we could thank thee; and the high-sea swell 
Surgeth unheeding where thy proud ship fell 
By the lone Orkneys, ere the set of sun. 


From the London Bookman we take this 
interesting little verbal etching. One of 





| 








the war’s transformations is here interest- 
ingly presented. 


THE CLERK 
By B. H. M. HETHERINGTON 


Perched upon an office stool, neatly adding figures, 
With cuffs gone shiny and a pen behind his ear; 

Deep in Liabilities, Goods, and Double Entry, 
So he worked from year to year. 


Diligent and careful, hedged about with figures, 
Given soul and body to discount and per cent; 
Bounded by the columns of Purchase Book and 
Journal, 
Soberly his moments went. 


Now his pen has ceased from adding rows of 
figures, 
Ceased from ruling ledgersand entering amounts: 
Clad in sodden khaki, with a gun in Flanders 
He is balancing accounts. 


Most people who send verses to the 
magazines will know the name of the 
editor whose peculiarly tragic death Miss 
Cox laments in the following poem, which 
we quote from Mr. Don Marquis’s ‘‘Sun- 
Dial”’ column in the New York Evening 
Sun. He made his magazine a veritable store- 
house of good poetry, and his treatment of 
young poets who came to him for advice 
was singularly generous and helpful. Ina 
fit of insanity induced by overwork, worry, 
and ill health, he took his own life, and the 
grief of all who knew him is movingly ex- 
prest in this simple and beautiful poem. 


A DEAD EDITOR—N. B. 
By ELEANOR ROGERS Cox 


I never met him, nor may never know 
What unstarred labyrinths his spirit trod, 
What uncomraded struggle, unshared wo, 
Were his before self-slain he faced his God. 


Yet evermore, borne hither by what wind 
I know not, from pale meadows far away, 
Some thought of him, strange, pitiful, and kind, 
Will strike a silence through the singing day,— 


Or it may be that moment of the night 

When, poised dim-eyed upon the lips of sleep, 
The soul ascends in one last trusting flight 

Of prayer to Him Who called it from the deep,— 


Then, lighter than the shadow of a breath,— 
Across the chords of memory sweeps the word: 
“Ah, pray for him who in the fields of Death 
Wanders of men forgotten and unheard!” 


And then among the names forever dear, 
Of mine own kin—my kindly Irish dead— 
I breathe his name into our Father's ear, 
And know thereof his soul is comforted. 


So justifies itself the old command, 

So is again the golden law fulfilled: 

That vainly never yet on life’s gray sand 
Has rain of human sympathy been spilled. 


For years ago, while yet this dead man's praise 
A fair incentive wa; to living men, 

Amid the press of care-encumbered days, 

He paused to write again and yet again, 


Words winged to me with brave encouragement, 
Each phrase a soul-reveille shod with light, 
Where laud of past song-laurels won was blent 
With prophecies of farther poet-flight. 


Shall yet that valiant presage be fulfilled? 
Who knows?—but here in incensed memory 
Of that kind heart and hand forever stilled, 
This wreath of song upon his grave I lay. 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


HOW VILLA ELUDED THE AMERICAN 
TROOPS 


HE first account of how the ‘‘ Mexican 
eel’’ escaped from the pursuing Amer- 
ican forces, and was finally shot from the 
back by one of his own men, came to the 
New York World from its correspondent 
at the Pershing headquarters. From time 
to time the public has been regaled with 
reports of Villa’s death, and some of the 
Southern neighbors even went so far as to 
declare that they had seen the actual grave 
of the leader. But this apparently veracious 
account proves that he still lived many 
days after his grave was ‘‘ 
Together with this comes another which 
tells how a recent raid was made on a rich 
mining property at Batopilas, and how the 
estate was looted by the followers of Bel- 
tran, a lieutenant of the bandit. And it is 
noteworthy that tho Carranza’s troops were 
in the vicinity, they made no attempt to in- 
terfere with the raiders, or to disperse them. 
Moreover, we are told that the Carranza 
garrison at Madera, which is just across the 
mountain, liberated twelve men who had 
murdered Americans at Columbus, in spite 
of the assurances to the Americans that they 
would be turned over to the United States 
troops. About Villa we learn: 


” 
seen. 


The account of the manner in which 
Villa was shot by one of the Mexicans 
whom he foreed into his band is presented 
herewith. The statement was made by an 
imprest Mexican whose name is with- 
held to save him from vengeance, which is 
wreaked on all Mexicans who give the 
Americans information of any sort. The 
statement tends to establish the fact that 
Major Howze’s command was on the 
bandit’s heels for several days. Howze 
had to give up the chase because his 
horses were exhausted. 

“When Villa came through E] ,Valle 
after the Columbus raid,’”’ said the in- 
formant, “‘he collected the people of the 


town to hear him make a speech. He 
asked for volunteers to help fight the 
Americans, who, he said, were in our 


country and would probably be here that 
day. He then asked the rest of us if we 
were not going to join, and when we 
refused he stood us up in line, dismissed 
the old men, and took the rest along as 
prisoners under guard. 

‘“‘When we reached Guerrero he gave 


us arms and a small amount of ammuni- | 


tion, so that we could take part in the 
fight against the Carranza forces who 
were there. We entered Guerrero about 
four in the morning and started fighting. 
The fight lasted till nearly noon, when the 
Carranza forces gave way and the town 
fell into our hands. During the progress 
of the fight we were lined up in an arroyo 
facing the Carranza forces. 

“‘General Villa and his personal staff 
went forward toward the enemy on foot, 
leaving us in the arroyo, and when he 
became exposed he was shot from behind 
by one of the men who was with him as 
prisoner; in fact, it was our intention to 
kill him and go over to the Carranzistas. 





But just at the time when he was shot 
the Carranzistas gave way and ran, 
leaving us with no possible way to escape, 
so we again assumed a pretense of loyalty 
and declared if he had been shot by any 
of us it was purely accidental. 

‘He was shot with an old model Rem- 
ington rifle, which takes a very large lead 
bullet. The bullet entered his right leg 
from behind, at the knee-joint, and ranged 
downward, coming out through the shin- 
bone directly in front and about four inches 
down. I account for the bullet ranging 


down by the fact that he was running for- | 
ward on foot and his leg must have been | 
The bullet made | 


up in a forward motion. 
a big hole where it went in and a much 
larger where it came out. The shin-bone 


| 





was badly shattered, and I afterward saw | 


them pick out small pieces of bone from the 
hole in front. I know very well about 
the wound, as I was appointed to drive 
the wagon in which he was carried away 
from Guerrero to the south. I saw his 
wound every day. . 

“The day after the fight at Guerrero 
he prepared to leave for the south, as he 
had already learned that the Americans 
were at Namiquipa. 
the principal part of his army at Guerrero, 
and started in the direction of Parral, 
whither they said they were going. They 


He left Beltran with | 


took 150 men, commanded by Nicholas | 


Hernandez, and they always kept a guard 
of about fifty men closely around the 
wagon where Villa was carried and which 
I was driving. 

“The legs of his trousers and drawers 


were cut away nearly to the hip, leaving the | 
After some days the leg turned | 


limb bare. 


very black for about twelve inches above | 


and twelve inches below the wound. 

*T noticed after that that he entirely 
lost his courage and at times appeared to be 
unconscious. He would ery like a child 
when the wagon jolted, and curst me 
every time I hit a rock. 

‘* After we passed San Antonio and start- 
ed south through the mountains, he got so 
bad that he could not stand the wagon 
any longer. They then made him a litter. 
They detailed sixteen men to carry this in 
turn, but did not trust it to any except 
his staff officers and. personal friends. His 
brother-in-law rode close to him, leading 
Villa’s horse, a beautiful blue-roan pinto, 
with Villa’s empty saddle, and he seemed 
to have personal charge of the patient. 
The brother-in-law is a very strong, well- 





built man, and he lifted Villa around in his | 


arms like a child. 


‘‘For some reason they had me drive | 


the wagon close behind them, and they 
traveled almost day and night. When they 
wanted to stop, General Villa would not 
stand for it. He was the worst-scared 
man I ever saw. When I last saw him, 
his big, fat, robust face was very thin 
and frail. His staff officers hunted every- 
thing dainty for him that they could find 
to eat. He ate very little and seemed to 
grow gradually weaker day by day. The 
next day after they made the litter was a 
very bad day; it was snowing hard and 
the ground was very slippery. 

“In going down a bad, steep hill I lost 
control of the horses on account of the 
condition of the roads, and the wagon 
turned over and was broken so badly that 
it was left behind. 
working with my wagon and got into camp 
at a place called Hacienda Ciengito. 
There they had already executed a man 
who, I heard, was a ranch-owner. From 


I was also left behind | 
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Excellent warm 
weather diet for the 


sick and the 
young 


In summer when it 
becomes especially 
difficult to select an 
acceptable dietary for 
invalids and for chil- 
dren,Franco-American 
Broths, served cold, 
are distinctly refresh- 
ing and beneficial. 


Franco- 
American 


Broths 


: for /nvalids 
and (hildven 





A variety of these broths 
may easily be kept in the 
refrigerator, to be served 
without any preparation 
whatever. During the hot, 
trying days and long nights 
of summer it is a comfort 
to physician, to nurse, to 
mother to know that they 
have at their instant dis- 
posal such pure, such whole- 
some, such thoroughly ben- 
eficial meat broths as these. 


Beef Chicken Clam Mutton 
May be taken hot or cold 


Require no preparation 


Fifteen cents 
Sold by leading grocers 





THE FRANCO-AMERICAN 
FOOD CoO. 
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there we went to a place called Santa 
Ajia, near San Borja. . 

“On leaving there the command was 
split in two, one section going east, under 
command of Nicholas Hernandez, we 
turning back to the southwest, through 
the mountains. This was done with a 
great deal of secrecy. In fact, I did not 
go with the Villa group, but when I got 
into camp late that night, at a place called 
Rancho Colorado, Villa was there. They 
very often took him out of his litter and 
they always hid him at night. They 
always brought him out. in the morning 
from an entirely different place from that 
where he was apparently hidden at night. 
I deserted one night and went away in the 
darkness, accompanied by a boy, and we 
walked all the way back to El Valle through 
the mountains,” 





THE MOTHER OF VICE-PRESIDENTS— 
AND PRESIDENTS 


HEN it was announced that the 

candidates for Vice-President from 
the two oldest parties were Indiana men, 
the world began to talk of Indiana as the 
mother of Vice-Presidents, just as for 
years the Old Dominion has been called 
the mother of Presidents. And as certain 
of the press of one locality discover such a 
source of local pride, the press of a rival 
State will seek to destroy the fancied 
superiority. For instance, the Paterson 
Press-Guardian, realizing that New Jersey, 
with her small contribution of two to the 
list, was out of the running when it came 
to being the producer of Vice-Presidents, 
turned her support to the Hoosier State, 
and said: 


Indiana may justly claim to be the 
**Mother of Vice-Presidents,’’ counting all 
she is credited with as their home State. 
Of the twelve national campaigns since the 
Civil War, Indiana has supplied the Vice- 
Presidential candidate of one of the two 
leading parties in seven of them. For the 
Republicans, Schuyler Colfax ran with 
Grant and Fairbanks with Roosevelt, while 
Fairbanks is now again running, this time 
with Hughes. ; 

In the Democracy, Hendricks ran with 
Tilden, English with Hancock, Hendricks 
for a second time was ticketed with Cleve- 
lan-.. Kern raced to defeat with Bryan, 
anc Marshall had better luck with Wilson. 
The total score is seven entries and four 
victories. Fairbanks counts upon making 
it five victories. 

New Jersey has contributed only two to 
the list, these being Aaron Burr, who was 
born in Newark, and attained the distinc- 
tion automatically and not by election, 
when Jefferson was chosen President in 
1800, and of whom our State is not proud 
—and Garret A. Hobart, elected in 1896. 
In the latter New Jersey can rightfully and 
admittedly ‘claim to have furnished the 
only Vice-President who brought to that 
office the dignity and influence that should 
always attach to the person who in case of 
the death or disability of the President 
must assume that station. 

Had Mr. Hobart been alive when Presi- 














Concrete for Economy 


Economy, in the use of reinforced con- 
crete for industrial buildings, shows in the 
cost of erection—which is lower than steel 
and almost as low as mill construction. 
But the great saving appears after your 
building is completed—in lower insurance 
rates, lower maintenance, and in the lower 
operating costs that come from better 
working conditions for employees—better 
air, light and sanitation, 


These advantages, combined with per- 
manence and fire protection, have induced 
manufacturers in over 125 different in- 
dustries to build in reinforced concrete. 


Information for Business Men 
We have a 246-page book on reinforced concrete for 
industrial buildings, outer costs, illustrations and de- 
scriptions of many noted buildings. This book will help 
you determine, in consultation with your architect, the 
advantages of reinforced concrete for your building. 
It is free on request—use the coupon below. 


The Atlas Portland Cement Company 


30 Broad St., New York Corn Exchange Bank Bidg., Chicago 
Philadelphia Boston St. Louis Minneapolis Des Moines Dayton 


Members of the Portland Cement Association 


CEMENT 


gother-makes are‘measitred ; 
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THE ATLAS PortLAND CEMENT Co., 30 Broad St., New York, or Corn Exchange Bank Bldg., Chicago. 





dent McKinley was assassinated during 
his second term he would surely have still 
been Vice-President, and would have suc- -++-Loft ....Warehouse . .. . Factory 
ceeded to the Presidency. He would then 


Send to name and address below book on Industrial Buildings. I am interested in those checked: 
....Cold Storage ....Stable ....Business Garage .... Terminal 


Name of my Architect. ......ccccscesees 1-A-7-15-16 























ACTUAL SIZE 


-COLGATES 


Consider it 


£ When you need a shaving stick 
ask to see Colgate’s. 


Notice how large it is—that 
— economy. The pure, whole- 

me whiteness of the soap and 
the tinfoil ane grip mean shav- 
ing comfort 


* And the nickeled-box (the orig- 
inal one) with its screw top keeps 
the soap clean and fresh. The last 
half inch or so you can stick onto 
the new Stick and so use every bit. 
The same] Comfort and Economy 
are found also in Colgate’s Per- 
fected paving Cream and Rapid 
Shave Powder. 


A trial size of any one 
sent for 4c in stamps. 


COLGATE & CO. 
Dept. Y, 199 Fulton St., New York 
Makers of Cashmere Bouquet 


_ joap — luxurious, lasting, re- 
sh fined. A new size at 10c a cake. 
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in all probability have been regularly | 
elected to that office in 1904, instead of 
Theodore Roosevelt, and if the latter had 
become President it would have been at a 
later date. 


All of which, as the philosopher says, 
‘“‘sounds very good,” and we are apt to 
that the Indiana just. 
But, bless you, the Syracuse Herald rises 
in holy The sup- 
porter of Indiana is quite wrong; 
almost presumptuous of it to present such 
with such slight foundation. 


admit claim is 


indignation! Jersey 


and it is 


a statement, 
We read in the Salt City paper: 


Discussing the candidacy of Fairbanks, 
one of our esteemed contemporaries jocu- 
larly referred to Indiana as the ‘‘ Mother 
of Vice-Presidents.”” The claim is un- 
founded, for. this distinction belongs to 
New York. Our State has been the home 
of no fewer than ten Vice-Presidents: Aaron 
Burr, George Clinton, Daniel D. Tomp- 
kins, Martin Van Buren, Millard Fillmore, 
William A. Wheeler, Chester A. Arthur, 
Levi P. Morton, Theodore Roosevelt, and 
James S. Sherman. What is more, four of 
them were Presidents later—Van Buren 
by election, Fillmore and Arthur to fill 
accidental vacancies, and Roosevelt to fill 
a vacancy and also by election. But 
Indiana can claim only four Vice-Presidents 
—Sechuyler Colfax, Thomas A. Hendricks, 
Charles W. Fairbanks, and Thomas R. 
Marshall. In the running-mate rivalry, 
however, Indiana leads New York in one 
respect. Since the Civil War she has fur- 
nished three unsuccessful nominees for Vice- 
President — Hendricks in 1876, William 
H. English in 1880, and John W. Kern in 
1908—as against New York’s two—White- 
law Reid in 1892 and Sherman (who died 
before the close of the campaign) in 1912. 





And having seen justice done—altho no 
is made to account for the two 
Aaron Burr, New York 
Jersey—the account establishes 


attempt 

homes of namely, 
and New 
the Empire State as the one who has 
done the most for her country along these 
lines. Atleast she stands thus until anoth- 
er State presents a still greater list of for- 


gotten great men. Let us turn now to the 





Presidents. We cited the claims of Vir- 
ginia, and the gracious ease with which she 
has long worn her title. According to the 


Press-Guardian: 


Virginia used to pride herself upon being | 
the ‘‘ Mother of Presidents,” and certainly 
the list of her sons who filled that office is 
an illustrious one, including Washington, 
Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, the first 
Harrison, Tyler, and Wilson. But with 
the exception of Mr. Wilson, no President 
of Virginian birth has been elected since 
the birth of the Republican party. 


This opens the way to hearing the claims 
of Ohio, which is rapidly threatening to dis- 
For Ohio has pro- 


lodge her older sister. 
duced six Presidents, while the third State 
for such honors is either North 
or New York, with three each. 
tion of the Republican candidate this fall 
would move New York into third place for 
Presidents and first for Vice-Presidents. 


Carolina 


The elec- 
| 
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THE TEA-CEREMONY IN NIPPON 
Bi lifesersesgi tea with friends is merely a 


social incident in the Western world, 
with all the earmarks of superficiality and 
casual relationship of people. In Japan it 
is raised almost to the height of a religious 
observance, and is signalized by a serious- 
ness and calm beauty which the 
The Japanese, says the London 
take 
strive to see 


astound 
visitor. 
Times, seriously; they 
the 
observances of daily life, and thus into 
this tea-taking they the 
which Americans or Englishmen would put 
into a début or a court presentation. As 


everything 


beauty in commonest 


put ceremony 


The Times puts it: 


The egoistic Western mind ever seeks 
itself, but the Eastern mind knows how to 
merge self in the universal. It is to the 
elder brother of the East that we owe the 
discovery of the tea-ritual, and Japan was 
quick to follow the teaching of China. All 
the world knows how the proud warriors 
of Japan were content to humble them- 
selves in the presence of the tea-masters. 
The tea-ceremony was held in a small 
room of bamboo and reed, planned and 
furnished with the utmost restraint, and 
the worshipers entered by a low door, 
kneeling. The vessels used symbolized 
the beauty of simplicity and naturalness. 
Here, in contemplating whatsoever things 
were lovely, men for a brief space could 
forget struggle and hatred. 

To-day the minds of men and women are 
seeking a refuge for the spirit from the 
horrors that have well-nigh overwhelmed 
this generation. A slavish copy of Eastern 
tradition must always fail, but there is 
much to be gained by a study of Eastern 
detachment and humility in the presence 
of a beauty that reaches after the divine 
in man and his environment. 


The tea-ceremony is heavily ridden with 


tradition. Every move, every part of the 


conversation which goes on at the time, is 
already established by an age-old law or 


eustom. In its solemn and slow ritual, 


there is something of religious atmos- 
A member of the family who has 
been the 


master, and presides over the ceremony. 


phere. 


trained in duties acts as tea- 


The green, powdered tea, we learn, is -re- 

with hot ‘ater, 
then slightly d to 
a froth before being offered to the guest. 
Description fails to do justice to the spirit 
of detachment and peace realized in the 


pared in the usual way, 
I a 


cooled, and finally mux 


actual observance of the ritual, but we read: 


twenty miles 
over- 


In a remote part of Japan, 
from the nearest railway station, 
looking a coast as lovely as that of the 


Inland Sea, there stands the house of 
Japanese landowner that has been the 
dwelling-place of the same family for 


twelve generations. The unpainted timber 
has been swept by sea-winds and bleached 
by sun until it has become a silvery, ashen 


gray. Water is raised from the ancient 
well in the central, square, flagged court- 


yard exactly in the manner of three hun- 
dred years ago. Doves and swallows flutter 
and dart under the overhanging tiled eaves. 
The deep-set windows are protected by 
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wooden bars instead of glass. Outside and 
inside there are beauty and a sense of re- 
moteness that have no association with the 
modern world. 

The master of the house is a man of per- 
haps thirty-five, with slanting, humorous 
eyebrows and large, kindly brown eyes. 
His clean-shaven mouth has the soft lines 
of a woman’s, and a hovering smile betrays 
beautiful teeth. 

The elegant profile suggests an Italian 
rather than a Japanese type. His native 
dress is of indistinct brown silk traced with 
a faint design in a lighter color. His feet 
are clad in snowy tabi. 

Indoors the guests are received with the 
courtesy of Old Japan. In a room that 
glows pale gold in a black setting, delicate 
food is served in priceless lacquer and 
china. The waiting is done by a son of the 
house, for no servant may approach the 
honored guests. After an elaborate meal 
and an exchange of courtesies, the guests 
are bidden to the tea-ceremony. As, in the 
West, a great family often has its private 
chapel, so in the East there are special 
rooms for the tea-ritual. The party is 
first led to the rest-room. The way to 
this room is by a passage, or engawa, an 


unshuttered wooden veranda, enclosing 
an ancient garden on three sides. It is a 


garden to be beheld and not walked in. 
In it there are pine-trees that have been 
molded rather than pruned for hundreds of 
years. Lanterns of stone make a gray 
foil to the deep green of the trees. In one 
corner gleams a group of hydrangeas of a 
blue that matches the sky. 

The rest-room, continues the writer, is a 
tiny wooden house, walled with a kind of 
matting, and furnished more than sparingly. 
There are only a few kneeling cushions, 
and a charcoal fire on which the tea-kettle 
Often the 
hibachi, or charcoal-stove, is sunk in the 


bubbles with musical rhythm. 


floor, particularly if the latter is of earth 
or stone. The charcoal mayremit a slight 
fume, but it is all disguised by the rich 
and heavy incense which floats through the 
apartment, redolent of poetry and old- 
time romanticism. 

The essence of poetry in the ceremony 
is laid upon the guests at their arrival. 
They are greeted with a stately welcome, 
and are bidden with the mixture of sense- 
expressions such as those used by the present 


day imagistes to ‘‘smell the sound”’ of the 


water gurgling, or ‘‘listen to the melody”’ 


of the incense. Then they are expected to 
wait in the rest-room to prepare the spirit 
for the ceremony which is to follow, for no 
Japanese is ignorant that the effect of all 
experiences depends upon the state of mind 
in which they are received. Then we read 
the writer’s description of the guests: 


The party.is five in number—three 
Japanese men, one Englishman, and an 
Englishwoman. The lady is invited to 
kneel at the opening facing the garden and 
advised that when the hostess is seen to 
unlatch the bamboo-wicker gate on the 
opposite side of the garden from the rest- 
room, she must rise, answer the bows that 
will be given, and, at a signal, follow the 
lady of the house to the room of the. cere- 
mony. For twenty minutes the five sit 
waiting. 
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Correct Automobile Lubrication | 
Explanation :—The four grades of Gargoyle 


Mobiloils, for gasoline motor lubrication, 


purified to remove free carbon, are: 


Gargoyle | 
Gargoyle ! 
Gargoyle |! 


indicates the grade 
should be used. Fo 
goyle Mobiloil *‘A. 


Mobiloil “Arctic,” 


Mobiloil “A” 
Mobiloil “B” 
Mobiloil “E” 








of Gargoyle 


Gargoyle Mobiloil “Arctic” 

In the Chart below, the letter oppo 
ic 

A’ 


»biloils 


site the car 


that 


r example,“A"’ means Gar- 
" “Arc” means Gargoyle 


etc. 


The recommenda- 


tions cover all models of both pleasure and 
commercial vehicles unless otherwise noted. 








MODEL OF 1916 191s 1914 1913 1912 
> 7 7 1 
3 = 1s 3 is 
cass JEIETELE/EVE/ E/E] E13 
_lalFlalel ale lalel ale 
Abbott Detroit......-lArc|ArcJArc|ArclArc\Arc] A [Arc] A |Are. 
“— — * Boy) [ATATAATL....| | 
Apperson... ...... ++. Arc,|Are JArcjArcJAre.|ArcJArc jArcjArc.jAre. 
“(8 cyl) Ali | | | | 
Auburn (4 cyl).......] A jArc] A |Arc] A] AJA jA}AJA 
“(6 cyl)...... JArc|AreJAre|ArcJArc,|Arc | 
Autocar “ive A [Are] A |Arc] A |Arc] A /Arc] A |Are. 
Avery w-fALATALALA|A[A/ATATA 
“ (Mod.5&C,1 Ton)|Are.|Arc jArc.|ArcJArc|Arc | m pee 
Briscoc A |Arc] A |Are] A /Arc 
“ (8 cyl) A\A J | | oe 
Bubs. ...ccccces ArejArcJArc.|Are] A /Arc] A |Arc| A |Are. 
Cadillac, ..... +++. od }....JAreJArcJArc|ArcJArc Are. 
+ yl)... A | A JArcJArc].....} | I... 
BSE... eee eee eens A| A] A [Arc] A |Arc] A |Arc] A |Arc 
Chalmers vee+++-fAreJAreJArc/Are] A | A |ArcjArcJArc.Are. 
“(Model 6-40)} A Arc | | | 
(Model 6-30)} A | | | 
Chandler Six Arc.|ArcJAre.|ArcJAre.|Arc | 
Chase (air) B\ Bi B| B| 8) B/B/B|B 
“ (water) Arc.|Are.JArc.|ArcJArc.|Arc | 
Chevrolet «++ -fAreJAreJArc|Arc] A |Arc] A| A 
Cole. Soy Arc |Arc JArc |ArcJAre.|Arc JArc.|ArcJAre.|Arc 
(8 cyl) A|AJA| J | 
Cunningham | Arc/ArcjArc|Arc]} A} AJTA/A 
Delaunay-Belleville BIAIB/AIB/AI BIA 
Det iter Arc.|Are] A |Arc] A| A Arc] A |Arc. 
(8 cyl) Arc.|Arc | | | 
Dodge oe A |Arce] E | E | | | 
Empire seave | Are|ArcJArcArcjArcjArc] A |Are. 
Federal Arc.|Arc JArc.'ArcJArc.|ArcJAre.|Are}Arc |Are 
Fiat B/A/|BI/A B/AJA/A 
Ford EJ/E/E\/EJE|EJE/EJE/\E 
Franklin A|A|A/A]A/A]A [Arc] A [Arc 
Grant A {Arc JAre/ArcJArc.Arc | 
Haynes A |Arc] A |Arc] A [Arc] A |Arc] A [Are 
* (12 cyl) A|A | | 
Hudson Are|ArcJAre.|ArcJArc|Arc) A |Arc] A |Are. 
' Super Six AIA | 
Hupmobile A |Arc] A |Ar Arc] A |AreJArc.|Are 
1. H.C. (air) Bi/AIB/\|AI BIA 
B (water,2cycle)) A} ALAA AiA } A 
“ (water, gcycle)} A |Arc | 
Jackson. Arc|ArcJAre.|ArcJAre.Arc] A jArc] A |Arc 
“(8 cyl) A\A | 
Jeffery A \Arc] A |Arc] A | A 
“ " (Chesterfield). A |Arc] A |Arc | 
“ — Com'l A |Arc] A |ArcJArc. Arc }Arc|AredArcjAre 
Kearns : E/EJE/|E 
“~— Com'i A |Arc} A Are | Py ee A 
Kelly Springfield A|A|A|AJA|A JArc/ArcjArc|Arc 
King | A jArc] A] AJA | E|A 
* (8 cyl) A |Arc.|Arc | 
“ Com’ Arc.|ArcJArc.|AreJAre.|Arc | | 
Kissel Kar A Arc] A |Arc] A |Arc] A |Arc] A |Are 
x Com'l A |Arc| A |Arc] A |ArcJArc|ArcJArc./Arc 
(Model 48)} A} AJ A|A]A/A | 
Knox......., B/A|B;/A|B/A/B|A/|B/A 
* "(Model 35) AJAIAIA | | 
Locomobile E|E|E| E] | E |ArcjArcJArc/Are 
Lozier A |Arc] A |Arc] A |ArcJArc.|ArcJAre.Are 
Marion A \ArcJArcjArcJArcJArc] A jArc} A |Are 
Marmon A A |Arc] A [Arc] A |Arc] A |Arc 
Maxwell AreArcJArc.|ArcJArc./Arc JArc|AreJArc.|Arc 
Mercer . | A |Arc] A [Arc] A |Arc] A |Arc 
9 (22-70) | Arc.|Arc } | 
“ (22-72) A\A | | 
Mitchell A Arc] A |Arc] A |Arcd A |Arc] A [Arc 
’ cyl) A\A | 
Moline oa A [Arc] A |Are. 
“Knight ATATAJAJAT/AL...] | 
Moon (4 cyl) |... JAreJAre] A |ArcJAre|ArcJArc.Are 
“(6 cyl) Arc.|ArcJArc.|ArcJArc.|Arc } 
National A |Arc] A |Arc] A] AJ A AJAIA 
rl 12 cyl) A| | } jo-- 
Oakland Are.|ArcJAreJArcjArc.|Arc} A |Arc} A |Arc 
“(8 cyl) A|A | | 
Oldsmobile Arc.|ArcJAre|ArejArc.|ArcJArc|Arc] A |Arc 
“ (8 cyl) A|A | | ie 
Overland ° Are|ArcJArc.|ArcJArejArcJAre.|ArcJAre|Are. 
Packard A |Arc] A jArcJArcJArcJArc.|Are 
" (12 cyl) A|jA | | = 
“ Com'l AJATA/A | | 
Paige | AlArc| A|A/A/E/A/E 
“(6-46 Arc.|ArcJArc.Ar | ; 
“ (6-36 & 38) A jarc} A |Arc | 
Pathfinder Arc.|ArcJArc{ArcJArc.|Arc] A |Arc 
- (12 cyl) A\A 4 
Peerless A Arc.|ArcJArc.|ArcjAre.|Arc JArc.\AreJAre.jArc. 
“ (Beyl 
Pierce Arrow A | A |Arc|ArcJArc|ArcJArc|Are] A |Arc 
_ “ “Com'l,. .JAre|AreJAre.|ArcJAre.|AreJArcjAreJAre.|Ar 
Premier A Arc] A |Arc] A |Arc) A |Arc] A |Ar 
egal Are.|Arc{Arc.|ArcJArc.|Arc.|Arc|ArcJArc.Arc 
“ (8 cyl) A} A JArcJArc | | | 
Renault A |Arc] A [Arc] A Arc] A |Arc] A |Arc 
€0 ieeees A |Are] A Arc] A [Arc] A |Arc] A |Arc 
Richmond ArcJArc] A |Arc} A |Arc}Arc)Arc | 
Saxon E/EJE|E/E/E | 
Selden Arc.|AreJArc.|Arc}Arc|ArcJArc.|ArcJArc.|Arc 
Simplex coves A | A JArcJArcJAre,ArcJArc|ArcJArc.Arc 
Stearns Knight B/A|B JAJB/ALAlA 
“#6 cyl] B | A}....} } 
}... JAve.|AreJAre.|AreJArejAreJArc|Arc 
ArcJArc] A |Arc] A |ArcJArc.|Arc 
A] A] A| A JArclArc}Arc|Arc 
A |Are] A jArc] A jArc] A jae 
Arc.|ArcjArcjAre. 
Arc |ArcJAre|ArcJArc.|ArcJArc.Arc 
B/A|A|A}..... 
Arc.|ArcJAre.|ArcJArejArcJArc|Arc 
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9 things 
the motorist 
should remember 


1. One of your smallest expenses— 
lubrication—is your chief safeguard 
against your heaviest expense—depre- 
ciation. 

2. Friction is relentless. 

The effects of the incorrect oil will 
not be apparent during the first piston 
stroke or the second. But when pis- 
ton strokes run up into the millions— 
and that does not take long—friction 
begins to get its due. You need not 
/ook for the effect of wear then. You 
can hear it. 

3. Worn 
back”’. 


4. If given intelligent care and 
scientific lubrication, your car should 
run better the 2000th mile than the first. 

5.. No matter how freely a low 
quality or wrong-bodied oil is used, it 
can never do the work of the correct 
lubricant. 

6. No one oil will: suit all cars. | 
This is absolute. 

7. You selected a car that suits you. 
Now select an oil that suits your car. 

8. Though you may want correct 
lubrication, you will seldom stumble 
on it by chance. 

9. The Lubrication Chart, printed 
in part on the left, was prepared only 
after an engineering analysis of every 
American car and the leading foreign 
makes. It is revised yearly to include 
each season’s new models. It repre- 
sents our professional advice and speci- 
fies the correct oil for your car. 


GARGONe 


Mobiloils 


A grade for each type of motor 


sé 
motors never come 
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In buying Gargoyle Mobiloils from your dealer, it 
is safest to purchase in original packages. Look for 
the red Gargoyle on the container. For information, 
kindly address any inquiry to our nearest office. 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY 
Rochester, N. Y., U.S. A. 


Specialists in the manufacture of high-grade 
lubricants for every class of machinery. 





Obtainable everywhere in the world. = 
Domestic Branches : ~ 
Detroit Boston New York Chicago Philadelphia 


Indianapolis Minneapolis Pittsburgh Kansas City, Kan 
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‘How I saw 
1000 Electric Trucks J J 


in an afternoon. 


‘ 


i} 
f 





FREDERICK HENRY 


ET’S start fair—I didn’t know anything more about 

electric trucks than a horse. The other afternoon, 

Mr. Black, of the General Vehicle Co., undertook to 

show me. Black is the sort of factory enthusiast I mistrust 

on general principles. There is no light and shade to his 
convictions about electric trucks. 

He had been feeding figures to me for a month, proving 
the economies of electric trucking, and I rebelled. I don’t 
like figures, anyway. I said, “‘If all that you claim is true, 
prove it by the men who are actually operating electric trucks.’ 
What I meant, was to meet two or three practical delivery 
men and pump them for opinions and then verifv their state- 
ments through the bookkeepers. 

But Black saw the thing differently. He is thorough, 
nothing else. About two o’clock ona New York afternoon, 
he called for me in a special limousine, the body mounted on 
one of their ordinary %-ton electric truck chassis. I recom- 
mend the outfit for anyone who likes luxury. 

We stopped first in front of an attractive little four-story 
stone and brick building with the name of a world-famous 
jeweler over the door. I should judge the building has a front 
of about fifty feet, which I mention, as it developed during 
the afternoon that real estate values have a lot to do with the 
trucking problem. 

That point was brought out later in a most impressive way. 

The building in question is used to store twenty-one light 
electric trucks. Because of the kind of merchandise handled, 
a stranger is ordinarily about as welcome as a burglar to a 
nervous woman, but Black seemed to have the entree. The 
gentleman in charge first led us up to a nice looking truck 
that, had just come in. 

“*That’s the. first electric we bought,’’ 
after thought, “‘It’s thirteen years old.’’ 
cautiously. “Oh! no,” he answered. “Repainted several 
times, but otherwise she’s just as we bought her. On the 
next floor are ten trucks we’ve run practically every day for 
twelve years.’ 

“*But hold on a _ minute,’ a said. ‘“‘Doesn’t an electric 
ever wear out?’” ‘“‘Oh, yes,’’ he said, “‘they are bound to 
show signs of wear in time, but we haven’ t been running them 
long enough to know much about that.” 

“‘How many horses did you work before you put in elec- 
trics?”’ I asked. ‘‘One hundred and twenty,” he answered. 


he said, adding as an 
“‘Rebuilt?”’ I asked 


of 
’ 
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“*What saving do you credit to the change?” ‘‘Roughly 
speaking, about 50 per cent.” 

Our next stop was the basement of Lord & Taylor's new 
store on Fifth Avenue. 

There is a wide drive running completely around the out- 
side edge and enclosing the shipping room. All around this 
drive, trucks were backed up to the platform, loading for the 
four o'clock delivery. There were sixty-six electrics and 
about an equal number of gas trucks. 

“‘Here is where I will get an impartial statement on the 
relative values of gas and electric trucks,’’ I thought. 

I got it, but the answer wasn’t what I expected. The man 
in charge of deliveries certainly knew his business. 

Which do you like better, gas or electric?’ I asked. He 
seemed surprised. ‘“Why don't you ask me whether I prefer 
cows or horses?” he parried. ‘“There isn’t any just compari- 
son between gas and electric trucks. Each has its own field 
and neither can be even considered for use in the other’s field.” 

I asked for details. 


“Well, to begin with,” he said, “‘the electric is out of 


the question for long suburban hauls. For our work, the 
” 
economic radius of the electric is about fifteen miles. 
‘Wherein is the electric superior for short hauls?” I asked. 


“‘Why, because it’s very much cheaper,” he said. 

“*In what way is it cheaper?” I persisted. 

His manner showed that patient suffering one experiences 
when one’s lady companion at a ball game asks why the pitcher 
tries to hit the other gentleman’s bat, but he was game. 

“In city traffic,” he said, “‘an electric covers more ground 
in an hour because of the greater ease of handling. An electric 
driver gets smaller pay. The electric only uses power when 
it is running, but a gas engine often runs idle. Juice is cheaper 
than gasoline. The cost of caring for electrics is roughly 
about one-third the upkeep of gas trucks. The electric is 
very seldom laid up for repairs, whereas we never have less 
than five gas trucks in the repair shop. The depreciation of 
an electric is much smaller than that of the gas machine.” 

“Is there any chance of electrics entirely superseding gas 
trucks?”’ I questioned. 

“‘No. When it comes to speed and long runs, gas will 
always beat the electric.” 

Black kind of squirmed at this, but he couldn’t say much 
as he has hopes of another nice order from Lord & Taylor. 
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When we were back in the limousine, I suggested tenta- 
tively that some mention had been made of a brewery. I have 
always wanted to visit a brewery.’ 

“*All right—brewery it is,’’ said Black. ‘‘Just pick any 
business you like—it makes little difference to us. ”’ 

So we headed for Peter Doelger’s. 

Baker said something to a man at a cubby hole and we pene- 
trated as far as the bottling room. If I was writing about beer 
instead of trucks I could saya few things about that room. Pres- 
ently the master brewer joined us, as courtly a gentleman as 
you often meet and who makes more than a railroad president. 

Black said we wanted to talk trucks and he promptly tried 
to shoo us out of a door which led to their garage. We 
resisted in a body. 

Oh, pardon me, I forgot,’’ said our host, and led us over 
to a tap on which our collective gaze had been centered. 

Feeling much refreshed, we proceeded to the building 
where they keep trucks. 

Right here is where I want to bring out the real estate 
factor previously mentioned. 

“When we changed from horses to gas and electric trucks, ” 
said our host, ‘‘we concentrated intothis one building a squadron 
of trucks which do more work than our horse trucks ever did. 

**This enabled us to abandon stable buildings, occupying 
property we wouldn’t sell for $400,000. In other words, we 
actually made $400,000 in real estate by the change. We 
utilized this real estate for other purposes which would have 
forced us to buy a similar amount of land if ours hadn’t been 
available. ”’ 

I questioned our master brewer closely on this point but 
the facts.remained as stated, namely: Power trucks took up 
less room than horses to the tune of $400,000. 

Our host also had some interesting facts on the relative 
cost of upkeep of electric and gas trucks. 

Three men,”’ he said, “do all the work on sixty-five elec- 
tric trucks, whereas it takes nine men to keep twenty-seven 
gas trucks running. These figures do not include drivers. 
In other words, our experience is that it would take eighteen 
men to keep sixty-five gas trucks in condition as against three 
men for electrics.’’ 

Believe these figures or not, just as you like—I am merely quot- 
ing our informant, but he isn’t the sort of man one doubts easily. 

He also told us that changing from horses to power hadn’t 
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forced them to discharge a single driver—the horse drivers 
making the best sort of electric truck drivers. 

We next inspected a squadron of mail trucks, operated by 
the Postal Transfer Co., a private corporation. The man in 
charge said electrics had cut down the number of accidents to 
pedestrians at least 70 per cent. over gas trucks. They have 
an advanced battery service here, keeping a lot of extra bat- 
teries which they slip into a truck in place of the exhausted 
batteries. By this method a truck is only in the place a few 
minutes instead of several hours, waiting for the battery to be 
recharged. 

Black said that a lot of Central Stations are now equipped to 
give this kind of service. In Boston, Hartford and Baltimore, for 
instance, a truck runs up to the Central Station, slips out the old 
batteries, takes on a new set and is off—all in about five minutes. 
This means practically unlimited mileage and 24-hour running 
if necessary. 

Later we visited several more breweries, notably Ruppert’ s, 
with its squadron of 250 trucks; two wholesale grocers, a 
coal dealer, and more department stores. 

Everywhere the evidence was the same: the electric, in its 
field, was cheaper to operate, cheaper to care for, needed less 
repairs, was more fool proof and lasted longer than gas trucks. 
Compared to horses, it cut the cost of delivery by half and 
made possible enormous savings in real estate. 

I did not find a single man who didn’t like electrics better than 
gas trucks for the great majority of uses. Nota single man raised 
a single doubt concerning electrics for city and suburban use. 

The statements I listened to convinced me—I have repeated 
them with no essential change—do they convince you? 

a eed fora ; 


There’s just one chance that they donot. Perhaps your business dif- 
fers from any mentioned. Write to us then about your business. In fif- 
teen years we have analyzed the trucking of nearly every kind of commer- 
cial enterprise. Let us send the results of that work as it applies to your 
business. Ask for this information today. Address Trade Bureau A. 


GENERAL VEHICLE COMPANY, INC. 


General Office and Factory: 
Long Island City, N. Y. 
New York Chicago Boston Philadelphia 


Six Models: 1,000 to 10,000 Ibs. capacity 
Dealers in open territory are invited to correspond 1620 
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TIRES 


‘‘While others are claiming quality 
we are guaranteeing it”’ 





OR eleven years the circle of Ajax appre- 

ciation has grown wider and wider. The 
demand always exceeds the supply. 
The protection and security of this 11 year 
old time-tried and tested Ajax wr/tren guaran- 
tee of 5,000 miles have proven our sincerity 
and ability to build tires of higher quality. 
Equip your car with Ajax tires! 


lith Year 


Have Your Chauffeur Enter The Fourth 
Annual Ajax Tire Mileage Contest For 
Employed Drivers. It Costs You Nothing 
and Saves You Much. Write For Par- 
ticulars or Inquire of Our Nearest Branch. 


AJAX RUBBER COMPANY, INC. 
1796-1798 Broadway New York 


Branches: Atlanta, Boston, Brooklyn, Chicago, 
Cieveland, Dallas, Denver, Des Moines, De- 
troit, Indianapolis, Kansas City, Los Angeles, 
Minneapolis, Philadelphia, Portland, Ore., San 
Francisco, Seattle. 


















Factories: Trenton, N. J. 























Slowly, behind a tall railing of slender 
bamboo, the gray-clad figure of a middle- 
aged woman is seen nearing the gate. 
Breathlessly the five await her approach. 
On her feet are new straw sandals to protect 
her spotless ‘abi from imagined dust on the 
exquisite stone slabs that flag the winding 
pathway. Gently and with grave formal- 
ity the lady opens the gate, and, appar- 
ently without looking at the occupants 
of the rest-room, bows deeply three times. 
The Englishwoman gives answering obei- 
sance, and at a signal from her host ner- 
vously follows the gliding figure of her 
retreating hostess. 

The four men slowly file after her, each 
first donning a pair of new straw sandals 
that lie ready near the engawa of the rest- 
room. The afternoon sun gleams through 
the bamboo lattice and reflects the trees 
in a miniature pond in the garden. The 
five figures approach the tea-room. At 
the entrance they remove the straw sandals, 
which they leave outside. 

The room is formed of graceful wood- 
work, and floored with tatami. There is 
just room for the five, and they kneel with 
their backs to the wall on the side of the 
room which they entered. Opposite, to 
their right, is the altar of beauty—ihe 
tokonoma. On its wall is a priceless antique 
kakemono. Suspended from the ceiling 
is a jar of bronze wicker of lovely form, 
which holds a branch with blue flowers. 
The twigs have been carefully manipulated 
by the trained fingers of the hostess, and 
the effect of vase and flower is to give the 
beholder an emotion similar to that created 
by the reading of a fine poem or perhaps 
the finding of a rare butterfly. Next the 
alcove is a fire of charcoal deep-set in the 
floor. The sunk hibachi is square, and on it 
is a kettle as old as the tea-room, of dark, 
hand-beaten metal, its upper half shaped 
like the shouldérs of Fuji. It has a heavy 
copper lid, which is slightly raised so as to 
emit the steam and the murmur of boiling 
water. On the kettle two detachable metal 
rings take the place of a handle. Incense 
is burning in the charcoal. 

Already the quickly coming twilight 
deepens the glow of the charcoal fire. Out- 
side, lights begin to gleam in the stone 
lanterns where candles have been placed 
behind new rice-paper. Rusty iron lanterns 
of Old-World design are discovered hang- 
ing from the eaves. Candles are artfully 
placed in these to suggest twinkling stars, 
while the paper in the stone lanterns is 
cut to suggest different phases of the moon. 

Rice-cakes of varied kinds are served in 
heavy ancient Chinese basins. The beauty- 
worshipers converse in low tones until the 
silent, graceful Japanese lady again ap- 
pears. She enters kneeling at a sliding 
panel. With measured movements she 
tends the fire, adds cold water to the boil- 
ing kettle, and with the snowy wing of a 
bird sweeps the shoulders of the kettle 
and the wooden casing of the hibachi. 
Each time she enters or leaves she slides 
her white-clad feet over the floor with 
a slow movement. On her final entering 
she brings two rare bowls for serving tea. 
One is gray-green and rough-hewn of 
upturned mushroom shape. The other is 
black and deep. It is one of two made by 
a famous daimyo three hundred years ago. 
On its mysterious surface are one or two 
white smudges for snowflakes. It is a 
ceramic treasure. 

The kneeling lady goes through the rite 
of preparation with restrained zeal. The 
glow of the fire lights her earnest, dark 
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eyes and shows color in her cheeks. Her 
scanty hair is smoothed from her forehead 
and forms a small knot at the back of her 
head. Her neck is lean and her figure 
shrunken. There are shadows about her 
mouth and temples, but the expression of 
her face is sweet and appealing, and a 
highly wrought temperament shows in her 
slender, nervous hands. Bowing low, she 
presents the frothy tea to each guest in 
turn. In‘this shrine of rare beauty and 
peace, in ‘“‘a moment made eternity,” the 
spirit rests. 





MOVIE MONEY 


IVE hundred and seventy-five millions 

is a rather snug sum of money. We 
think of it in connection with providing a 
nation with battle-ships, endowing a horde 
of universities, or perhaps building a rail- 
way or a subway system. But we are not 
apt to associate such an expenditure with 
the production of a year’s moving pictures. 
Yet this is exactly what the producers 
spend in twelve months in putting into 
shape for the tired business man and his 
wife the great cinemas which draw the 
crowds. Mr. Gerald Duffy writes in The 
Picture-Play Magazine an attractive article 
showing the amount that these far-sighted 
men spend on pleasing the public taste. 
Much is said of the theatrical failures, 
and of the firms shipwrecked on the 
shoals of bankruptey after one or two of its 
shows have failed, but little is heard about 
the movie failures. Much money is risked, 
and it is the amount of investment which 
has made the cinema industry what it now 


is. According to the account: u 

This vast amount of money, and the 
activity of business that it has incited, 
have raised the films to a height where they 
occupy fifth place among the industries of 
the United States, being surpassed, in the 
order named, by railroads, the clothing 
industry in all its various branches, iron 
and steel, and oil. The automobile-manu- 
facturer is minor in importance to the 
pictures and holds sixth position. Agri- 
culture is not quoted in this estimate, as it 
can scarcely be regarded as a commercial 
industry. Statisticians of the Motion- 
Picture Board o Trade have compiled 
these figures, and they consider it safe 
to state that by March, 1917, the produc- 
tion of films will surpass in importance the 
oil industry. 

One remarkable-feature about the posi- 
tion of the motion-pictures is that all of 
the four industries that surpass it in im- 
portance are necessaries to the life and 
work of man, while the films are purely 
and simply: sources of amusement. It is, 
indeed, surprizing that they should break 
into the financial circles of the nation with 
such great impetus. 

There are two questions that are domi- 
nant in the minds of the public. The first 
is: ‘‘Where does all the money come 
from?’’ and the second, ‘‘Where does all 
the money go?”’ The first may be answered 
by going to the direct source of revenue— 
the theaters. There are in the United 
States to-day about eighteen thousand of 
these, with seating capacities varying 
from one hundred upward to thirty-five 
hundred, and even more. At this estimate 
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KICKING AROUND THE PLANT 


How a sure 40% investment was found. 
By J. D. PRYOR 


N these days a 40% investment that’s 

as sure as a U.S. Government Bond is 
like finding money. The Flint Varnish 
Works at Flint, Mich., found one re- 
cently in the ordinary course of business. 

The gold mine was hidden in their 
profit sheet under the item “‘Insurance’’. 
Year after year that item had been a 
steady feature of their ‘fixed charges’. 
The plant was 
insured for 


$320,000. 









“*Furthermore, it is a sound and solid 
investment, good as gold for as long as 
your buildings stand. You can’t stop up 
this flowing little fountain of cash except 
by demolishing or abandoning your plant. 
As you are probably going to go on in 
your present buildings for fifty years, 
your investment will pay for itself twenty 
times over. 

** And your business will be se- 

cure from demoralization 

and interruption. It 
isn’t, now!’’ 


Scanning the Bond 
Market for 6% 
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Of course, that did not 
insure the whole busi- 
ness—only the physi- 
cal plant. It did not 
insure that large intan- 
gible asset known as 
a ‘‘going business’’. 
If the plant had burned 
up—and a varnish 
works is fine fuel—the 
loss from mere suspension of business, 
stoppage of profits, loss of customers 
and forfeited contracts would perhaps 
be as big as the loss of the plant. A big 
going business can’t stop suddenly with- 
out a crash and a disaster, any more than 
a fast express train can. And for years 
afterwards, the owners, looking at the 
records, would have had to explain— 
“*That was the year of the fire.”’ 

We went to the Flint Varnish Works 


with the same proposition that we take 
successfully to many other houses every 
year. We said: ‘“‘You are paying 
$6700.00 a year for fire insurance. That 
is a fairly high premium. Some of your 
rivals are paying only one-fourth as much 
because they have the protection of 
Grinnell Automatic Sprinklers. They pay 
less because their fire risk is less. This 
automatic sprinkler is practically infallible. 

*‘Accordinglythe insurance companies 
will give you a new rate when you in- 
stall sprinklers, a low rate based on your 
lowered risk. The insurance will cost 
you $2000 a year instead of $6700. A 
Grinnell Sprinkler System will cost you 
$11,750, so that the saving of $4700 a 
year will repay the principal in two 
years and a half ‘or at the rate of 40% 
on the investntent. 
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The Flint Varnish Works accepted 
our proposition and installed Grinnells 
this year, thereby stopping their waste of 
$4700 yearly of high insurance pre- 
miums. They chose Grinnells, not 
because we were the cheapest bidder 
(probably we were not), but because on 
so important and permanent a purchase 
it was worth while to have the standard 
system, the oldest and the best known, 
which protects more American prop- 
erty than all other kinds put together. 

Grinnell Systems are strictly shop 
assembled. Field work is, not good 
enough for sprinklers. 


A hundred Grinnell engineers have 
the whole technique of sprinkler engi- 
neering at their finger tips. Grinnells, 
today, protect more property than all 
other systems put together. 

Writetothe General Fire Extinguisher 
Company, 274 West Exchange Street, 
Providence, R. I., and ask for a copy of 
the Grinnell Information Blank. This 
will set forth the necessary questions to 
give us the data to ascertain for. you at 
once what your approximate saving will 


be. Don’t theorize! Get the figures. 
Advt. 
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RESILIENT 
STRENGTH 


A THIN WIRE can often 
stand more wear than a 
heavy hawser. A yard of 
lead is easier to penetrate 
than a foot of steel. 


BATAVIA 
SECURITY TIRES 


are designed for the ser- 
vices they must give. All 
the rubber is put where it 
will resist wear and distor- 
Every ounce of 





tion. 
strength is put where it 
counts in wear and speed. 


Is your car tired 
—or are you? 





THE BATAVIA RUBBER CO. 
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the average daily attendance of all the 
theaters showing motion-pictures through- 
out the country is about 25,200,000 persons. 

With an average charge of eight cents 
to each person, the amount of paid at- 
tendances daily should answer to where 
the money comes from. 


But where does all this money go? 
The answer lies in the announcements 
placarded on every corner announcing the 
**Million-Dollar Film,’ and giving in 
great detail the principal events—where 
battle-ships are sunk, villas burned, bridges 
blown up, and trains wrecked. This all 
takes money. And there are, again, the 
highly paid and the 
increasing number of desertions from the 
legitimate stage due to the lure of phenom- 
The account states: 


star, constantly 


enal salaries. 


Salaries of players are, without a doubt, 
the greatest drain on the producers’ bank- 
accounts. This can be readily realized 
when one brings to mind the single man 
who draws a salary that is nearly seven 
times that of the President of the United 
States — Charlie Chaplin. Mr. Chaplin 
alone costs the Mutual Company $520,000 
a year, and when his contract was signed 
he received in addition a bonus of $150,000. 
Little Mary Pickford has for some time 
received $104,000 per annum from her 
employers, the Famous Players Company, 
and there is a rumor in circulation to the 
effect that she is casting her nets for even 
more. These two players are the highest 
paid in the profession, but they are so 
high priced that it is doubtful if there is 
any other profession in which any person 
could hope to duplicate the salaries. But 
the money received by many other actors 
and actresses, while not as much as that 
commanded by the services of Mr. Chaplin 
and Miss Pickford, is by no means small. 
A few instances will prove this. 

Douglas Fairbanks, who deserted the 
legitimate stage for films, is being paid 
$100,000 a year, and he is but a lone 
example of many of his type. A great 
many players have been lured from the 
boards to play in a single film by offers 
ranging between $15,000 and $40,000. 
The number of players who draw envelops 
every Saturday that are bulged with 
amounts between $150 and $300 are almost 
too numerous to count. Actors and 
actresses who are employed as ‘‘extras”’ 
are paid from three dollars to five dollars 
a day, with the last figure greatly in the 
majority, while players doing ‘‘bits” in 
pictures receive almost twice as much. 

The Fine Arts division of Triangle has 
fifteen people, all players with the excep- 
tion of President Harry Aitken, whose 
salaries aggregate one million dollars 
a year. 

The Inceville plant, owned by the New 
York Motion-Picture Company, at the 
beginning of 1916 represented an invest- 
ment of $30,000, exclusive of eighteen 
thousand acres of ground owned by it. 
Aside from Inceville, the same company 
had just invested in the neighborhood of 
$100,000 at Culver City, California. 

The Fine Arts studios located in Los 
Angeles are valued at an amount in the 
neighborhood of $150,000. Lasky is said 
to have spent half a million dollars on its 
Hollywood, California, plant, and holds 
eighteen thousand acres of land in the San 
Fernando valley. David Horsley’s invest- 
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PRATT 
is an Automatic 


Mr Punch Drill. You place 


the drill point and push. The handle 
rebounds and you push again. A spiral 
twist whirls the drill 
through an inch of solid 
oak in ten 
seconds. 
















handle are 
8 tool steel 
drill points 
of different 
sizes, seen 
through 
numbered 
holes, and 
released 
through 
a hole in re- 
volving cap. 
Mr. Punch makes 
a pleasure of 
household tinker- 
ing. $1.50. 


Goodell-Pratt 
Pocket 
Screw-driver 


Whole thing con- 
denses into the han- 
dle. Only 3% inches 
long when closed. In 
handle are three 
screw-driver blades 
of different sizes and 
a reamer for enlarg- 
ing or making holes. 
Splendidly made, 
very strong and a 
dandy little tool.5oc. 
Send for story, “The 
House that Jack Fixed,” 
which solves the prob- 
lem of home tinkering 
and describes 15 tools 
needed in every home. 
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A Paying Business or Good Entertainment s 
A valuable new book describing in sim- ip yore 
ple detail, methods and machines Pe 

for taking and projecting 









*‘movies.’’ Full deserip- 

tions of mechanism How to 

and operation take, develop, 
1] print, clean, repair 


films ; operate projector; put 
out film fires; manage exhibitions, 
ete., ete. 

Cloth, $1.00; by mail, $1.12. 

Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York 














JUST PUBLISHED 


Round the Year 
in the Garden 


a new book by H. H. Thomas, 
the famous gardening expert. 
Just the thing for theamateur 
or the professional who is in- 
terested in keeping his garden 
beautiful as long as possible. 
Tells all about the flowers of 
the four seasons and outlines 
the work of each month in the 
flower, fruit, and kitchen gar- 
den. Octoberis thefirst month 
treated, with its —* of 
Spring flowers, lifting of the 
more tender plants, and plan- 
ning for the coming year, and 
the other eleven months follow in order. You will find 
here a host of things that will help you to beautify your 

arden and to achieve worth-while results. Crown 8vo, 
Cloth, beautifully illustrated with 12 direct color photographs 
by H.E.Corke and64half-tone plates, $2.00; by mail, $2.12. 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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ment in his studio in the heart of Los 
Angeles is estimated at $250,000, while 
the W. H. Clune Motion-Picture Company 
recently spent the same amount for a 
studio at Hollywood. At East Hollywood 
the Vitagraph Company has placed $150,- 
000 in a large studio. To the Oliver 
Moroseco Photo-Play Company the men- 
tion of its studio means an investment 
of $400,000. 

From the figures here set forth the 
amount of money that changes hands 
in the motion-picture industry is shown 
to be surprizingly large—almost astound- 
ing. But the investment—from the view- 
point of results—is a good-paying one. 

And to localize the industry in this 
country, its center can be named in a single 
city—a city that is almost owned by the 
industry—Los Angeles. In Los Angeles 
alone one thousand miles of négative film— 
every foot of which has passed through a 
motion-picture camera—are developed each 
year. From this negative forty thousand 
miles of positive are made—almost enough 
to be extended twice around the entire 
globe! And about 80 per cent. of the films 
made in the world are produced in southern 
California, the reason being the desirable 
atmosphere and climate. 

We go to a theater at night, pay our 
ten, fifteen, or twenty-five cents, as the 
case may be, and go inside. As we sit 
in the semidarkness and dreamily watch 
the scenes flit by on the screen, few of us 
stop to consider further—to consider the 
money that has been expended for this 
night’s entertainment, or to consider that 
the little admission that we paid at the 
door is: our share toward making possible 
the existence of one of the world’s greatest 
industries—another conquest for America 
—a billion-dollar pastime. 








IRELAND’S JOAN OF ARC 


UT of the turmoil and confusion of 

the recent Dublin disturbances one 
figure attracted world-wide attention. 
More people were interested in the frail 
little woman who led her own battalion of 
scouts in the Quixotie attack on Dublin 
Castle than even in the poet-dreainers who 
planned an, impractical rebellion. The 
woman was Constance Gore-Booth, daugh- 
ter of Sir Jocelyn, an Irish baronet. By 
marriage she holds a Polish title, and is 
the Countess Markiewicz. 

She was the veritable counterpart of the 
Domremy maid in the fighting. She led 
the attack on the Castle, the very halls in 
which, some years before, as a niece to the 
Lord Lieutenant, she had lent her share 
to the season’s social brilliance. She shot 
down the sentinel at the gate; she was 
captured, and she kissed her pistol before 
giving it up to the guard. She went 
proudly to prison without the slightest 
hope of having her life spared. Surely, 
says the Los Angeles Tribune, here is a 
figure to inspire an epic poet. We read a 
crisp, illuminating account of this Irish 
patriot written for that paper by a personal 
friend of the Countess: 


Her youth was spent in the manor-house 
of Lissadell, a village of County Sligo, and 
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an here—so the tradition goes—so thoroughly 
did Lady Gore-Booth preserve her native 
English atmosphere that she had the clocks 
set by Greenwich time. She was less suc- 
cessful in setting the tone of her daughter’s 
sentiments. 

Two stories come down from the girl- 
hood of Constance Gore - Booth which 
indicate her attitude toward parental 

—— : ; authority. At that time Parnell was the 
oye bid days after the building site was premier patriot of Ireland, and the youth 
of the country was at his feet. Evidently 
cleared we turned over I 19,000 square he had fired the girl’s imagination, for 

- feet of floor space to the Midland Ware- when he was scheduled to speak in a 
house end Transfer Company in Chicago neighboring town she determined at all 
, : costs to hear him. Her mother, however, 

We design and construct manufacturing plants, , decided that she should stay at home. 
shops, factories, office buildings, etc. “ Building There are no trolleys and few trains in 
Construction,” an illustrated record of work done, the West of Ireland, so Lady Gore-Booth 
sent on request of company executives or officials. laid an embargo on all means of con- 
veyance and considered her position safe. 
But she reckoned without the resource- 
fulness of her daughter. Corralling two 
horses from a neighboring farm, Constance 
and her sister Eva rode recklessly across 
country and arrived in time to hear the 
speech. 

But if her conduct in this case amounted 
to insult, in the next it aimed at deliber- 
ate injury. 

Land-troubles were rife in the West 
and the tenants had decided on a strike. 
‘*“No rents!”” was their war-cry. But at 
that time landlords were still formidable, 
and there was some hesitancy about carry- 
ing out the campaign. A meeting was 
ealled to decide the matter finally. It 
proved sensational in an unexpected way. 

Among those not invited, but never- 
theless present, was the courageous and 
irrepressible Constance, who came to ad- 
vise the tenants to refuse payment to her 
own father! 

With all due respect to the maternal 
tenderness of Lady Gore-Booth, one has a 
vivid picture of her relief when Constance 
discovered her genius for painting and 
thereupon betook herself to Paris to 
become a student. One has a companion 
picture of the regret of Sir Jocelyn’s 
Connaught tenants at the loss of this 
landlord’s lovable daughter. 








Other books available are “Steam Power 
Stations,” “‘Water Powers” and “Gas Plants.” | 
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years in Paris, studying painting.. She 
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POSTPAID painter in her Paris surroundings, begin- 


ning reminiscently: 


+] I used to know her in Paris, and I called 


her by a current nickname, ‘‘ Teuf-Teuf.”’ 
There were two sorts of art students in 
~ Paris in the ‘nineties, the Teuf-Teuf, 
go-ahead sort, and the Camomile, the sort 
that works all day and never plays or is 
let out to play. I suppose the analogy of 
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over her ears under her sailor-hat. She 
ghly had ona pink cotton blouse very much open 
itive at the collar, from which a long white throat 
ocks rose triumphantly. Her short-sightedness 
sue- lent her face a peering, puzzled look ‘which 
ter’s was at variance with her perfect boyish 
frankness and camaraderie. She ordered an 
girl- exiguous lunch and sat down. 
hich All the rapins glared at all the other 
ntal rapins as if all the rapins there were in 
the love with her. I have heard that they 
uth mostly were. One of them rose from his 
ntly distant seat with empressement and offered ; 
for her a light from his cigaret. When this [FFANY & 0 
n a handsome Byronic figure had gone back . 
all to his place she whispered to me: 
ver, “T didn’t introduce my friend. He is a 
genius, only very poor, and that makes 
s in him shy. He is a Polish count. His name 
oth is Casimir Markiewicz.” 
on- Then the Camomile invited her to be 
afe. kind and take me round a bit, and she Peel, 
rce- agreed heartily. 7 4 
two She took me to La Cigale and Le Soleil IL\ ERWARE 
nee d’Or on the ‘Boul’ Mich.,”’ but not to any 
"OSS questionable haunts. 
the Our amusements were innocent enough. 
We sat in front of one or other of the UALITY 
ted cafés on the boulevard every evening 4 
er- sipping our coffee or our rhum St. James, 
looking out on the human stream surging 
est past, listening to the raucous voices of 
ke. camelots bidding us see La Presse or La 
at Patrie. ... J About two in the morning ais dete. 
le, we returned and, putting off her walk THE TIFFANY BLUE Book GIVES PRICES 
ry- to her studio on the other side till morning, 
vas she lay down on the floor of my room and 
It put herself to sleep with a recitation of 
y. Swinburne’s ‘“‘Triumph of ,Time’’—every HC 
oY word of it. : F TENT] in 
nd She: was very poor. She painted por- IFTH A\ ENUE &3l STREET 
d- traits when she could get commissions. Y eV, , 
er While I was there she lis engaged in NEW YORK 
painting the lady who is now Marchioness 
al Townshend. She boasted bitterly that 
a she could live on two frances a day and take | 
ce her bath in a pannikin in the middle of 
1d the bare studio floor. She was hopelessly | 
to generous. Her father and mother were | 
yn niggardly with supplies in the hope of | 
’s starving her back home to Lissadell. When 
is Sir William and Lady Gore-Booth came to 


Paris they went to one of the fashionable 
hotels, and their daughter had to go and 


















ul see them there, properly drest, with gloves | = 
t) and a hat. Once they told her to order 
. c . SUMMER — —_ _— 
d herself a new dress for the occasion. TYPEWRITERS FERNS MOSSES ~LICHENS FUNGI 
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} las +e Z “ . . pee | seey Vrew 
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“4 final trying on All trademarked, and guaranteed for one for every nature-lover, showing every phase of the 
- ‘ eed ° ° year. Buy now and save as much as $75. growth of these plants. 
55 ‘‘Mon Dieu!” she exclaimed, turning “== pti 9 ats 83 illustrations, some in colors. By mail $1.87 

sé ° . for Catal a8 List. 
round before the glass. “I look just like a | AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO. lec, 345 Bradway, N.Y. | LTuk & Wasnalle Company, 354-360 Foarth Ave. KY. 














rabbit sitting in the heart of a cabbage!”’ 
1 The red hair! The green dress! The AERA II <a a 
assistance recognized the justice of the ; 


1 criticism and roared with laughter. ' 
, ‘“Cette Gore-Booth!” every one said; ; 

** mais elle est folle!”’ : 

; I do not fancy she was mad at all, but I |. 

‘ am sure she had not ever quite enough to 
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eat. Ft re her — — was starved. : The » Grontest Polish and Cleaner the World Has Ever Known 

She did not think; she had no emotions : 

which she could not work off with a round ' Keeps Your Car Like New! 
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de la Galette. } , H| cars, and makes bright looking cars even brighter. /s 

: . . . | not an oil. Does not collect dust. Saves refinishing. 
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the tall, slight nobleman was a familiar BUFFALO SPECIALTY COMPANY 

eat! 2 —_ in ictal, 386 Ellicott Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 

figure in Dublin with his distinguished Bridgeburg, Ont., Canada 


looking wife. He is now at the front, and 
recently reported wounded. As a countess 
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— nm country to be able to converse fluently with 

ple whom you encounter in hotels, on trains or steam- 
ats, or in society. 

Never before inthe history of this country hasa 
knowledge of foreign languages been as vitally impor- 
tant in business as it is to-day. With the opening up of 
the immense new trade channels in Sout merica, 
Spanish in particular is becoming more and more neces- 
sary to the handling of big business in this hemisphere. 

Thousands of Americans believe they have learned 
French or German at school, but are painfully surprised 
at their absolute failure when they try to put their 
knowledge to practical use in Paris or Berlin. Thisisdue 
to the fact that they have not learned to think and talk 
in the language concer 
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in French, German, Spanish, or Italian 
by studying these languages in 
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The Rosenthal Common-Sense Method 
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You can quickly become sufficiently expert to con- 
verse comfortably in one or more of these languages by 
devoting ten minutes of your time every day to their 
study by me4&ns of this wonderful system, which teaches 
you a foreign tongue, as a child learns to speak, by the 
natural and obvious process of thinking in it from the 
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the Study and Teaching of Foreign Languages.” 
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Time, 
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Constance was as uncontrollable as when 
she was Miss Gore-Booth. The Tribune 
tells of her impulsiveness and unguarded- 
ness of tongue: 


On her first visit to her staid English 
mother with her Russian-Polish husband, 
all three were taking tea one afternoon in 
the drawing-room of Lissadell. It had 
been a wet day and Lady Gore-Booth now 
requested her son-in-law to see whether 
the weather had cleared. He went out, 
returned, and reported succinctly: 

**Raining like blue hell!” 

His mother-in-law stiffened in her chair, 
and Count Casimir, by now accustomed 
to such symptoms, hastily explained: 

“You see, Constance has taught me all 
the English I know.” 

About 1905 the two settled in Dublin, 
where they lived until the outbreak of the 
war. Being the niece of a former Viceroy, 
the Countess was soon active in the social 
circle of which Dublin Castle and the 
Viceregal set are the center. The Count, 
himself a painter of prominence, became 
official artist of the court. There was no 
function at which the couple were not 
present. But meanwhile, equally inevita- 
bly, they were gravitating toward a different 
group, for they were rather thinkers first 
and social favorites afterward. 

Countess de Markiewicz and her husband 
soon found themselves in the current of 
Irish intellectualism, and intellectualism, 
as it is practised in Dublin, seems indis- 
solubly bound up with Nationalism. 

Constance de Markiewiez, as a result 
of her new connections, began the study of 
Irish history. That was the beginning 
of the end. 

When a woman of quick sympathies and 
unselfish impulses reads the story of 
Treland’s sufferings the result is a foregone 
conclusion. She becomes a Nationalist, 
whatever her individual interpretation 
of the word. There is no conception of 
Nationalism, however, which connotes a 
friendship with Dublin Castle. 

The Countess soon drifted from her 
former set. Whereupon her husband at 
first entered a mild protest that the 
Viceregal Lodge had the best whisky in 
town. Very soon, however, he was imbued 
with his wife’s sentiments, as is shown by 
his play, ‘‘The Memory of the Dead.”’ 

But no artistic medium could give ex- 
pression to the new needs of the Countess’s 
soul. She was above all things practical. 
She needed action. 

To the Countess de Markiewicz is due 
the arming of the first force in Ireland. . It 
started under the name of the Fianna, 
a body of boys in their teens, who corre- 
spond roughly to Baden-Powell’s English 
scouts. They met every week in a hall in 
Camden Street, where they drilled under 
the Countess’s direction. At times they be- 
took themselves to the open, maneuvering 
in the Dublin mountains, where their leader 
had a cottage under Three Rock Hill. 

When war broke out the Countess de 
Markiewiez was among those who repudi- 
ated Redmond’s pledge of Irish loyalty to 
the English cause. Being a Sinn Feiner, 
she saw in Great Britain’s difficulties only 
a unique opportunity for Ireland. At once 
she became an object of suspicion to the 
Secret Service, and her house was closely 
watched. 

Early this year, under the Defense of the 
Realm Act, it was raided and a printing- 
press was seized. They found there pro- 
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vhen German literature and some letters that led | 
bune to the capture of a rebel arsenal. 
ded- Then, when the leaders of the extreme 
Nationalist or Separatist section at length 
determined on the use of armed force the 
lish Countess insisted on contributing her small 
and regiment, tho many of the men would will- ; 
4 mo ingly have excluded her. In the actual 
had uprising in the Irish capital she marched ~~ ODG a B ROTH ERS 
now boldly on the Government stronghold, and | 
oe it is reported that she personally shot and 
out killed the guard who hastened to close the | 
‘ Castle gates. And after her capture she | MOTOR. CAR 
kissed the muzzle of her revolver before it : 
os was taken from her. 
ned Dubhass there vendies the salliiata:| 
s remains the me y of a : 
‘i flying figure on a bicycle of wall one | Fundamentally right from 
caught glimpses on the streets of the south the first, it has simply been 
lin side, or whom one saw at times in the ° e 
‘. Ratasines Gome-cne, SETS ikine passing ever since through a 
1m —usually in French—always careless in : : 
a dress, but distinguished in spite of her cos- period of progressive—and 
the tume—a very tall, very fair, very tense | probably endless—evolution. 
nt, figure that it is very hard to forget. 
me —_—— | ‘ 
wl OUR REAL WAR-SONGS | In spite of a continuous process 
ta- HEN a trooper starts for the front | of improvement, not one radi- | 
ant to do his best to slaughter the | i cal change has been made since z 
rst enemy, we have always learned, that he the first car was built. : . 
al ought to ‘‘lend his brow a terrible aspect,”’ E 
of and hate the foe with all his vitality; and oo . inns f i 
, gasoline consumption is unusually low P 
m, he should shout strange, martial war-songs, : The tire mileage is unusually high 
is- full of blood, and flags, and glory, and the f The price of the Touring Car or Roadster complete 
it éat of battle, and the joy of pouring out | is $785 (f. o. b. Detroit) 
of his red life for the fatherland. Yet this is Canadian price $1100 (add freight from Detroit) 
ng exactly what he does not do. Instead, he | 
too often grows light and flippant when 
id he is not faintly melancholy. Your aver- | DopGe BROTHERS, DETROIT . 
* age soldier would sooner think of the morn- 
t, ing-glories that twine about the old door 
n at home in Vermont than to chant the 4 
of flag twining about its staff in a lordly way. 
- He would sooner tell ‘‘ how red-cheeked and 
* fresh as a daisy” is his “little Darktown ; 
t Maisie ’’ than to sing of the pleasures of 
© transcendental heroism. 
a In the Albany Knickerbocker Press we 
’ are given an interesting collection of U 
7 observations on just what songs the war & 
- does produce; just what the soldier sings, | ~ 
5 and what connection seems to be between S\ 
war and light-hearted singing. Marching Ny: 
\ 








apparently produces the song, for the 








words seem to matter little if the melody | 
is one that one can keep step with easily. 
We read: TOLSTOY’S ESSAYS AND LETTERS. Con- 
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necessary to put that demand into action. she Sourh. ae 


You know that New England is rich, and even 
more prosperous than normal because of war ex- 
ports. Yet note these statistics from the United 
States National Bank Report for March 7th, 1916. 
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to produce their own “ war-songs.’’ Indeed, 
only the other day a San Antonio dispatch 
quoted this verse, written by an officer at 
Fort Sam Houston, to be sung to the tune 
of ‘‘I’m on My Way to Mandalay”’: 


I’ve got to go to Mexico, 
For Fighting Freddie says it’s so; 
I've got to fight with all my might 
So the Stars and Stripes may blow. 
Look out, Villa, for I wouldn't be ya 
When the boys see ya; that’s why 
I've got to go to Mexico; 
I’m going to say good-by. 


Every war in which the United States 
has had a part has given birth to songs 
which have been taken up by the soldiers. 
Some are classics which became so deeply 
rooted in the affections of the people that 
they seem destined to live so long as the 
nation endures. It may be that the 
martial airs of the fathers were of a higher 
slass than those produced in recent years. 
But the production is never-ceasing. ‘‘I 
Didn’t Raise My Boy to Be a Soldier’”’ 
may have been something of a rage only 
two years ago, but nobody except an ultra- 
pacifist would think of singing it now. It 
is not of the kind that sticks, 

New York troops swinging up Broadway 
at the close of the Spanish War sang 
“‘There’ll Be a Hot Time in the Old Town 
To-night.’’ Market Street, San Francisco, 
rang with it a short time later, when 
Funston and his Twentieth Kansas boys 
returned from the Philippines. But this 
was by no means the only song which the 
conflict of 1898 helped to make famous. 
More truly a war-made jingle was: 


Oh, there's a road to Cuba, as plain as can be, 

And if you want to see a wreck just take a look 
at me; 

For I have eaten their Spanish chow and paid 
their price so dear, 

And I've surely got enough of this, I want to get 
away from here. 





MOSBY AS A RAIDER 


OHN MOSBY, who died a few weeks 
ago in Washington, was in his day 
probably the most famous of the Con- 

federate guerrillas who roamed the war- 
region and made life one long worry for 
the Union armies. Picturesque: when 
viewed through the lapse of 
career was none the less tragical for the 
Union at the time, for he was the relent- 


less chief of a band which did more than 


years, his 


any other to terrorize the Shenandoah 
Valley, cut off communications, capture 
supplies, and create general devastation 
among the opposing troops. Mosby was 
the only Confederate officer to be outlawed 
by the United States Government, yet he 
lived long enough to be recognized by the 
President with appointments of trust and 
honor. 

He led the famous Mosby’s Partizan 
Rangers, a deadly troop which was hated 
and feared by the Union soldiers, and 
which they tried countless times to capture 
and disperse. Yet he was never taken but 
onee, and then, as a prisoner of war, was 
immediately exchanged. It was while 
serving with the rank of trooper under 
J. E. B. Stuart, then colonel and later 
general, that he 


conceived the idea of 





harassing the Northern forces from the 


rear. Says the New York Evening Post: 


With never more than a hundred men 
under his command, and often with only 
a score, he broke up lines of communica- 
tion, captured a whole transportation- 
train, filled the North with consternation 
by riding completely around MceClellan’s 
Army, penetrated the Union lines, and 
kidnaped from Fairfax Court-House Gen- 
eral Stoughton and a score of orderlies 
and sentries, and accomplished many 
another feat of daring and strategy that 
won for him the reputation of being per- 
haps the most dangerous guerrilla chief of 
military history. Whole brigades were 
sent out after his band of cavalry and a 
price was put on his head. If they were 
lucky, the brigades returned more or less 
intact; the reward was never paid. 

Indeed, Mosby earned such a reputation 
that the very nurse-maids of the North 
used to invoke him to frighten children, and 
the mass of the people believed him to be 
some sinister spirit which brooded over 
When 
Lincoln was assassinated in Ford’s Theater, 
it was immediately that 
Mosby had been seen in the auditorium 
that evening, but the Confederate fighter 
easily proved that he had been miles away, 
and at the very time was negotiating a 


places when things went wrong. 


noised about 


truce with Hancock. Probably this curi- 
ous reputation was due to his supreme 
elusiveness, and the ease with which he 
moved about in the midst of his 
without being taken. Says 


very 
enemies, 
The Post: 


Lincoln always had an appreciation of 
Mosby. One day when the guerrilla was 
operating so close to Washington that he 
could see the dome of the Capitol, he 
stopt a woman who was driving into the 
city, borrowed a pair of scissors from her, 
and after cutting off a lock of his hair 
gave it to her and asked her to give it to 
Mr. Lincoln with his compliments. ‘Tell 
him,’ added the guerrilla, ‘‘that I am 
coming to Washington soon’ and would 
like a lock of his hair.” 

The President received the 
and enjoyed the joke. 


memento 


From: the same source come other tales 
showing the daring and the limitless 
ingenuity of the fighter in his palmy days. 
Especially attractive is the story of how 
the raiding band 
brought into being by the conditions that 
attended the fighting at the end of the 


As we read: 


came into existence, 


second year of the war. 


It was the winter of 1862-63, soon after 
Lee had hurled Burnside back from Fred- 
ericksburg, and the two armies lay glaring 
at each other across the Rappahannock, 


that ‘“‘Mosby’s men” had their small 
beginning. The great captains were idle, 


and the young cavalryman thought it an 
auspicious time to suggest a plan that had 
long been buzzing in his brain. 

Lee had abandoned to the enemy the 
part of Virginia lying north of the Rap- 
pahannock and east of the Blue Ridge 
Mountains, and Mosby asked his leader 
to let him take a small squad of men, go 
up into that country, and do things to the 
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Hundreds of applicants presented 
themselves in response to this adver- 
tisement, run by a big Boston corpora- 


tion. One by one, they were turned 
down. Their training and knowledge 
of business principles were not broad 
enough to fit them for the position. 
What was wanted was a man with a 
trained mind—a man who knew the 
great fundamental principles upon 
which all business is built. 


There are many big positions waiting, right 
now, for men who are prepared to fill them. Yet 
qualified men are seldom found. 


The Big Fundamental Principles 
Behind Your Work 

You feel and £now that you have the capacity 
for greater success. But conscientious work 
alone, will not fit you to get ahead. You must 
be prepared, before you can hope to rise much 
above your present position. You must master the 
big fundamental principles behind the work you are 
now doing and which underlie the job ahead of you. 

It is just these broad principles, and the appli- 
cation of them to individual. cases, that the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute-is teaching to 
more than 40,000 men in Ameriéa today. 


Based Upon the Actual Experience of 
Thousands of. Successful Business Men 


The Institute colléets, classifies and transmits to 
you through the Mdern Business. Course and 
Service the best thought'and: practice in modern 
business. It will give you a knowledge that could 
be otherwise obtained ony -by years of bitter ex- 
perience—if at all. 


Advisory Council 

Both business and educational authority of the 
highest standing are represented in the Advisory 
Council of the Alexander Hamilton Institute. 
This Council includes Frank A. Vanderlip, Pres- 
ident of the National City Bank; Judge E. H. 
Gary, head of the U. S. Steel Corporation; 
John Hays Hammond, the famous engineer; 
Joseph French Johnson, Dean of the New York 
University Schoo] of Commerce, and Jeremiah 
W. Jenks, the statistician and economist. 


The Kind of Men Enrolled 


The following are some of the subscribers to the 
Modern Business Course and Service of the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute: Alfred I. DuPont, executive head of 
the DuPont Powder Companies, capitalized at $120,000,- 
000; Melville W. Mix, President of the Dodge Mfg. Co., 
a $1,500,000 corporation; Geo. M. Verity, President of 
the American Rolling Mills, a $5,000,000 corporation; 
William H. Ingersoll, Marketing Manager of the biggest 
watch company in the world; N. A. Hawkins, General 
Sales Manager of the Ford Motor Car Co., and scores 
of other equally prominent men. 


“‘Forging Ahead in Business” 

A careful reading of this 128-page book, “Forging 
Ahead in Business,"’ copy of which we will send you free, 
will repay you many times over. 

ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
153 Astor Place, New York, N. Y. 
—_————— = =e ow ee ee eS 
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| and a rapid pursuit. 
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enemy. Stuart readily assented, for he 
had much faith in the initiative of the 
young Virginian. The plan was carried 
out successfully, only a few Confederates 
being captured, but of the few, one was 
Mosby. He was sent to Washington with 
other prisoners, and remained until an 
arrangement for an exchange was perfected. 
He was one of the first exchanged. 

With his return to Virginia his experience 
as the leader of an independent command 
began. He received a commission as 
captain and was permitted to select sixty 
men from Stuart’s command as the 
nucleus of his company. The company 
once formed, it received a roving com- 
mission to harass the enemy upon all 
possible oceasions and to furnish the com- 
manding general of the army with informa- 
tion of the movement of the Union forces. 
These instructions placed Mosby on an 
equality with all other commanders—at 
least that was the way many of the soldiers 
understood it, altho the captain recognized 
the authority of army and corps com- 
manders where he operated—that is, he 


| recognized the authority when it suited 


his purpose. 


In explanation -and defense of his 


guerrilla methods of warfare, he once said: 


I told General Stuart that I would, by 
incessant attacks, compel the enemy either 
greatly to contract his lines or to reenforce 
them, either of which would be of great 
advantage to the Southern cause. 

As a line is only as strong as its weakest 
point, it was necessary for the enemy to be 
as strong as I was at every point to resist 
my attacks. It is easy, therefore, to see 
the results that may be accomplished by a 
small body of cavalry moving rapidly 


| from point to point on the communications 
| of an army. 


To destroy supply-trains, to 
break up the means of conveying intelli- 
gence, and thus isolating an army from its 
bases, as well as the different corps from 
each other, to confuse their plans by cap- 
turing dispatches, are the objects of 
partizan war. It is just as legitimate to 
fight an enemy in the rear as in front. 
The only difference is in the danger. 

I endeavored, as far as I was able, to 
diminish the aggressive power of the 
Army of the Potomae by compelling it to 
keep a large force on the defensive. I 
assailed its rear, for there was its most 
vulnerable point. 

My men had no camps. If they had 
gone into camp all would have been cap- 
tured soon. After each raid they would 
seatter for safety, and gather again at my 
eall, like the children of the mist. A 
blow would be struck at a weak or un- 
guarded point, and then a quick retreat. 
The alarm would spread through the 
sleeping camp, the long roll would be 
beaten or the bugler would sound to 
horse, there would be mounting in haste 
But the partizans 
generally got off with their prey. Their 
pursuers were striking at an invisible foe. 

I often sent small squads at night to 
attack and run in the pickets along a line 
of several miles. Of course, these alarms 
were very annoying, for no human being 
knows as well as. a soldier how sweet 
sleep is. I wanted to use and consume the 
Northern cavalry in hard work. I have 
often thought that their fierce hostility to 
me was more on account of the sleep I 
made them lose than the number we killed 
and captured. 





The best 


investment John ever 


made for health and summer com- 


fort was that 


“GLOBE” 


VENTILATOR 


It keeps our upper stories and sleeping rooms 
so cool and comfortable. 
If you install “GLOBE” ventilators you will 
have comfort this summer; perfect ventilation 
next winter, WITHOUT DRAFTS, and fresh, 
pure air the year ‘round. 
There being no moving parts or power required 
for operation, these storm-proof ventilators are 
the most economical. 
Used generally throughout the country on 
homes, cottages, garages, dairies, live stock 
barns, schools, churches and factories for over 
ears. Inexpensive to install. 
Send for interesting Circular R. 


Globe Ventilator Co. 


Troy, N. Y. 
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the name Krementz Rolled Gold Plate 
on the Button as in any other 
back plated collar button made. 






That is why they never 
tarnish nor stain the neck. 
Made of one piece, they last a 
life-time. 25c. each. Sold with 
this guarantee: “If damaged 
from: any cause, a new button 
free.””, Write for booklet. 
KREMENTZ & CO. 
14 Chestnut Street 
Newark, N. J. 



























Stucco, concrete or brick walls absorb 
much water, becoming damp, unsanitary, 
and disfigured. But they can be water- 
proofed and beautified with 


TRUS-CON 


STONEIEX 


APPLIED WITH A BRUSH 


A liquid cement coating which becomes an insep- 
arable part of the wall, sealing all pores and 
filling hair cracks. Hard as flint. Damp-proof, 
weather-resisting. Gives uniform, artistic color. 
Applied to new or old walls. Furnished in a 
variety of pleasing tones. 


It will pay, you to learn about Trus-Con Water- 
proofing Products. Write for full information 
telling your needs, 

THE TRUS-CON LABORATORIES 
136 Trus-Con Building Detroit, Mich. 
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It has always been a wonder with people 
how I managed to collect my men after 
dispersing them. - The true secret was 
that it was a fascinating life, and its attrac- 
tions far more than’ counterbalanced its 
hardships and dangers: They had no 
camp duty to do, which, however, neces- 
sary, is disgusting to soldiers of high 
spirits. To put them -to such a routine 
work is pretty much like hitching a race- 
horse to a plow. 

Mosby’s most brilliant deed was the 
kidnaping of General Stoughton. On a 
stormy night in March, 1863, he and his 
thirty followers rode directly through the 
midst of the Federal Army to Fairfax 
Court - House, only fifteen miles from 
Washington, where General Stoughton was 
asleep. Even tho he was surrounded by 
an army said to be 17,000 strong, that 
did not deter Mosby. He plunged into the 
exploit as if it were to be a game, where 
lives were not at stake, and where there 
was no price on his own head. The New 
York Herald gives the following racy 
account of the enterprise: 


The party avoided pickets by using 
bridle-paths around Germantown, and in 
the middle of the dark and drizzling night 
got inside the lines and penetrated the 
woods to the center of Fairfax Court- 
House, where were General Stoughton’s 
headquarters. The one sentry met was 
silenced with a pistol against his breast. 
Mosby himself proceeded to General 
Stoughton’s residence, having been guided, 
it is said, by a young woman. An orderly 
at the door was overpowered and removed 
by some of his men, and Mosby went into 
the Federal general’s bedroom. Waked 
out of sound slumber, General Stoughton 
demanded to know the reason forgsuch 
unceremonious entrance. 

“Do you know Mosby, 
quietly asked the raider. 

“Yes,” replied the 
officer. ‘“‘Have you got 
rascal?” 

““No, but he has got you,” and to the 
surprized exclamation of the captured 
officer of ‘‘What does this mean, sir?”’’ 
Mosby went on, ‘‘It means that General 
Stuart’s cavalry is in possession of this 
place and you are my prisoner.” 

All but three of the staff were captured, 
besides many horses, and at daylight 
Mosby’s raiders found themselves safe 
outside the Federal lines and among their 
friends. 

Colonel Mosby has told the story of the 
nearest he came to being captured. It 
was in December, 1864, after his men had 
been scattered in an engagement with 
Illinois troops and he had taken refuge 
for a little rest. The house was sur- 
rounded by pursuing Union soldiers, who 
shot through the window and seriously 
wounded him. ‘‘The ball struck me in 
the side and passed around to my back- 
bone,” he said. ‘‘I knew I was hard hit, 
but before the Yankees came in my coat 
was under the bed. I put my hand on 
the wound and smeared it over my mouth, 
thus giving me the appearance of having 
an internal hemorrhage and too far gone 
to take away. The Yankees thought I 
was one of Mosby’s men, but they could 
not prove it, so they took my boots and 
trousers and left. I knew there were 
papers iv the trousers-pocket that I had 


General?” 


surprized Union 
the damned 
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and the trade-mark 
Kohler, Wis., where KOHLER WARE is made, is 


acommunity which is devoted solely to this industry. 


It has no divided interests. Its animating purpose 
is the production of enameled plumbing ware of the 
highest quality. 

The most modern and complete facilities are provided, and 
the industry is carried on under the direction of an efficient 
organization actuated by twentieth century progressiveness. 


KOHLER WARE 


is always of one quality —the highest 


All of our products are modern and hygienic in design. 
KOHLER Enamel is notable as being purest white. We 
have made enameling one of the finer arts. 
Visit your dealer’s show rooms and inspect KOHLER WARE. The 
faint blue trade-mark, permanent in the enamel, is our guarantee of 
excellence. Ask particularly to see the ‘‘Viceroy’® our new built-in 
bath, made in one-piece. ‘This beautiful tub is low in price, due to 
manufacturing economies, 
If you are building or remodeling, write us for free copy of our 
interesting book, ““KOHLER of KOHLER.”’ It contains many 
illustrations .ad tells the story of the industry that centers in the 
great KOHLER factory. Address Department B-4. 
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Cheapest and Best Mat 
on the Market 


CHEAPEST because it will outwear two 
or more mats of any other make. 


BEST because it not only resists foot- 
wear better than others but also WEAR 
AND TEAR in handling. 


You know your mats, especially if rubber, give 
out more from frequent handling, bending and 
rolling by your janitors, than by actual foot 
wear. Here isa mat that CAN'T WEAR OUT 
—won't crack or break, no matter how hard 
the use or abuse—and we PROVE IT. 


WEAR-PROOF 


Blackstone 
will positively end your Hotel, Chicago 
mat troubles and expense. 

Made of STEEL and FELT a 
in link units, standing #' 
edgewise to floor and i : 
feet, linked in staggared 
form, making a mat that i 
is unequaled in cleaning 
qualities, reversible, Ja) 
sanitary, attractive and : ~ 
WEAR-PROOF. ROLLS ~ 8 Bis 
UP LIKE A RUG—easy to 2 ag 
handle. Used in leading Tt 
Public Buildings, Banks, 
Hotels, etc., in U.S. Write 
for prices, samples, etc. 
You will be surprised at 
its money-saving, trouble- 
saving advantages. 


WEAR-PROOF MAT CO. 
500 S. Peoria St., CHICAGO 


Equally adaptable for Residences, Clubs, etc. 
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THE STANDARD DICTIONARY is needed in every 


American home where education and culture are truly esteemed. 
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MALTED MILK 


Rich milk,malted grain extract,in powder. 
ForInfants, Invalids and growing children. 
Pure nutrition ,upbuilding the whole body. 
Invigorates nursing mothers end the aged. 


The Food-Drink for all Ages 


More nutritious than tea, coffee, etc. 


Substitutes cost YOU Same Price 








been unable to get out which would reveal 
my identity, so, when they got away, I 
induced a negro to put me into an ox-cart 
and I was soon safe in the mountains. 
Soon after I had disappeared the Yankees 
eame galloping back. They had found 
out from my clothing and papers who I 
was and they wanted me, but they were 
too late.” 


Long years after the war was over, the 
raider facetiously recalled how he owed 
the New York Herald two good horses. 
He used to say that he blushed every time 
he went through Herald Square when on a 
visit to New York, because he had got 
the horses, but never. paid for them. The 
Herald gives the explanation of the incident 
in Mosby’s words: 


After Gettysburg, I was hanging around 
in the rear of Lee’s retreating army. We 
hated to leave Pennsylvania, but what 
could we do? I thought I would make the 
victory as dear as possible, and as the main 
foree was receding through Virginia I spent 
the nights harassing the Union troops. 
Finally one dark night in August we made 
a raid on a flank of the Northern army, but 
we couldn’t see very well, and all we got 
was two Herald war-correspondents, named 
Hart and Hendricks, and their horses. 
We kept them three or four days, but they 
ate a great deal—I mean the correspondents 
—and so I took the two correspondents 
to Richmond and delivered them to the 
regular military authorities. 
later exchanged. 





SPICE OF LIFE 





Disconcerting Candor.—SurGreon 
patient he is about to operate on)—‘‘ Well, 
old chap, if I don’t see you again, here’s 
luck !”’—Puck. 


Diagnosis.— Doctor 
did you find 


’ 


Expert 
and how 
morning? ’ 

Patient—* Oh, I just opened my eyes 
and there I was.”—Purple Cow. 


** Well, 


yourself this 


In the Primary Class.—‘ Interested -in 
politics? ” 

“IT should say I am. I’m one of the 
few who took the trouble to vote at the 
Presidential primary.’’—Detroit Free Press. 


Not the Same.—Youna Hoprerut— 
** Father, what is a traitor in politics? ” 

VETERAN Pouitic1an—“ A traitor is a 
man who leaves our party and goes over 
to the other one.” 

Youne Horrerut—“ Well, then, what 
is a man who leaves his party and comes 
over to yours? ” 

VETERAN Poritictan—* A convert, my 
son.” —Tit-Bits. 


Whole Duty of Maids !—‘ You adver- 
tised as a chaufferette-maid.” 

“Yes, madam.”’ 

“What were your duties at your last 
place? ” 

“Why, madam, I drove and cleaned the 
ears single-handed.”’ 

** And as maid? ”’ 

“T took down my lady at night and 
assembled her in the morning, madam.”— 
Punch. 
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4 Out OF 5 
Have Sore 
Gums 


after 40 years 
of age. Inflamed 
or receding gums, or 
loose teeth, are sym- 
ptoms of Pyorrhea 
(Riggs’ Disease). 
If you suspect Py- 
orrhea, CONSULT 
YOuR DENTIST 
and be guided by 
his advice, because 
his treatment is ab- 
solutely necessary. 
Ask his opinion of 
Forhan’s Pyorrhea 
Preparation. It is 
used and prescribed 
bymanyof the leading 
dentists, as a part of 
their own treatment. 
It brings prompt re- 
lief in most cases. 
Use daily as a pre- 
ventive (in the same 
way as a dentifrice 
is used); it will posi- 
tively prevent Py- 
orthea. It is very 
agreeable to the 
taste. 


Large tube (as illus- 
trated), 50c. If your 
druggist hasn't it, send 
us his name with 10c. 
in stamps and we will 
send 5 trial tubes 

(enough for your 
family and friends). 

Forhan Company, 

23 Elm St.NewY ork 
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Obtain a Patent, List 
of Patent Buyers and 
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PATENTS 


Inventions Wanted. $1,000,000 in prizes offered for inventions, 
Send sketch for free opinion as to patentability. Our four books 


VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., 759 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 


sent free. 














The Autoglas 


PATENTED MAY 2nd, 1911 





Comfortable 
Good Looking 


dary is the only comfortable goggle 
and only efficient eye protector made. 
The hinged center permits it to exactly 
fit the contour of the face so as to exclude 
all wind, dust and flying particles. 


Efficient 


The tinted amber lenses protect the eyes 
from the harmful light rays. 


For sale by all opticians, motor 
supply and sporting goods houses 


Over 40,000 in use. 


F. A. Hardy & Co. 


Dept. D Box 804, Chicago, Ill. 
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More Poison-Gas.—‘ The warring na- 
tions,” said Mrs. Twickembury, “‘ seem to 
be showing a wonderful vituperative 
power.’ — Register. 





Unusual Behavior.— Lerret — “ You 
look worried, old chap.” 

YapittoH—* Yes; I’m afraid my wife 
is sick. She stayed at home all yesterday 
afternoon.’’—Life. 





Just Like Politics—Aunt—“ You'll be 
late for the party, won’t you, dear? ” 

Niece—‘“ Oh, no, auntie. In our set 
nobody goes to a party until everybody 
else gets there.” —Boston Transcript. 





Proof.—Epitor—“ Do you know how to 
run a newspaper? ”’ 

AppLicant—“ No, sir.”’ 

Eprror—“ Well, I'll try you. 
you have had experience.”’—Puck. 


I guess 





Easily Remedied.—He (with a sigh)— 
*““T have only one friend on earth—my 
dog.” 

SHe—‘ Well, if that isn’t enough, why 
don’t you get another dog.’’—Indianapolis 
Star. 





Prepared.—Txe PiumBer—“ Take it 
from me, Joe, them that doesn’t believe in 
preparedness ain’t no good on earth. By 
the way, ye’ll have to go back to the shop 
for a monkey-wrench and the soldering 
outfit.” —Judge. 





We girls had hardships 
Only one drinking- 


The Limit.—‘ 
when we camped out. 
glass among five girls.” 


** Horrors !”’ 

** And only one mirror.” 

* Good - night !’’ — Louisville Courier- 
Journal. 





How Was She to Know?—Mrs. Williams, 
who had recently returned from abroad, 
was attending an afternoon tea which was 
given in her honor. 

““ And did you actually go to Rome? ” 
asked the hostess. 

“*T really don’t know, my dear,’”’ replied 
Mrs. Williams. ‘‘ You see, my husband 
always bought the tickets.’’—Ladies’ Home 
Journal. 





Realistic.—During the recent Shakes- 
peare celebration, a number of local ama- 
teurs appeared in the great dramatist’s most 
famous tragedy. Next day the principal 
actor inquired of a critical friend what he 
thought of the performance. 

“It was great! Simply great!” was 
the reply. ‘“‘ As you played Hamlet it was 
easy to see why Ophelia should go and 
drown herself.’’—Boston Transcript. 





Love’s Labor’s Lost.—Ata certain church 
it is the invariable custom of the clergyman 
to kiss the bride after the ceremony. A 
young woman who was about to be married 
in this church did not relish the prospect 
and instructed her prospective husband 
to tell the clergyman that she did not wish 
him to kiss her. The bridegroom obeyed 
the instructions given. 

“Well, Harry,” said the young woman, 
when he appeared, “did you tell the 
minister that I did not wish him to kiss 
me?” 

“ ¥, es.” 

“* And what did he say? ” 

“He said that, in that case, he would 
charge only half the usual fee.”—Tt-Bits. 





Motor Car buyers, in con- 
stantly increasing num- 
bers, are demanding—and 
getting—Delco Equipped 
Cars 
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ELECTRIC CRANKING LIGHTING IGNITION 


“The Sale is 
‘Half 


Made 
when the 
Slee bs lor-ke ley at 
Read DELCO 
Equipme nt 





toe is an extra margin 
of security, built into Delco 
Equipment, that means peace of 
mind to the motor car owner. 


Delco Equipment is not just 
“good enough’— 


It is designed and built to meet 
emergency requirements— to 
stand up under unusual oper- 
ating conditions— 


And—as a logical result, to per- 
form unfailingly the day after 
day and month after month 
service that means content- 
ment and satisfaction to the 
owner. 


Delco Starting, Lighting and Ig- 
nition Equipment is a confi- 
dence inspiring item in the 
specifications of any motor car. 


The Dayton Engineering Laboratories Company 
Dayton, Ohio 
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Bird Books 
Now Sent FREE! 


Mail Coupon for This Examination Offer 
Be able to tell every bird you see. To 


know our little feathered “‘pals’’ as they flit by. 
To know the bad birds from the good ones. 
What a delight it is! This knowledge all yours 
if you will but cut offand mail the coupon at 
the bottora. And more, too. Knowledge of all 
the flowers, butterflies and trees. Books youcan 
pvt in your pocket when you go out. They open 
up beauties you may never have seen. They 
give you a bigger, better education. No place 
where there is a child should be without these 
books. Let your children have this knowledge. 


700 Color. Pictures 


Pocket Nature Library 


Every feather of the birds shown in the exact 
coloring just as if you had the bird in your hand. Every 
ai en of the flower just as colored or fash- 
joned by Nature. All the wonderful hues of the butter- 
Ray -orery secret of the trees. You don’t need to ask. 
these handsome limp leather bound volumes 
from your pocket. There it is. Just what you want to 
know. All nature like an open book. The very things 
re have wanted; and carried as easily as a ket 
ik. The only pocket nature guide with colo illus- 
trations. The principal facts about each bird, butterfly, 
flower or tree goes along with each illustration. 


Mail This Coupon 
Send No Money! 


Merely send this coupon (without money) and the four 
books will come to you prepaid. Look at them. e the wonder- 
ful colors. Make up your own mind. If you want them send on! 
96 cents, then $1.00 per month for four months (or 4.50cash) [f 
you don’t want them send back at my expense. But get 
them just to look at anyway. Send coupon today. 





Nelson Doubleday, Dept.B237 Oyster Bay,N.Y.— 


Please send me, all charges prepaid the Pocket Nature Li- 
brary in four volumes, bound in full flexible leather and con- 
taining over 700 color plates. If the books are satisfactory 
after 5 days’ examination, I agree to pay 95 cents at once and 
$1.00 a month for four months (or $4.50 cash). Otherwise I 
will return them. Send books and bill to 


STNG .ccistantinstmssnengetitinssetsecibtemenebidtembtsccovenecesaneietie 





Address ..c.ccccrccccccscrscrsccccecssscecseccecosecescccsceseesscsecces 











THE STANDARD DICTIONARY is needed in every 


American home where education and culture are truly esteemed. 
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SMI-DOR Arch Preserver 


prevents flat foot or falling arch. Worn outside shoe, 
out of sight, it upholds arch of foot as nature intended, 
preserving shape and life of shoe. 

SMI-DOR makes walking a joy; puts life and “‘pep”’ 
in every step; makes your feet happy, resting your 
nerves and your body. Do not compare with inside 
supporters—there is no comparison. Shoes are made 
to fit your feet —including natural shape of arch; any 
“reinforcements” placed inside of shoe serve to irritate 
the foot and destroy shape of shoe. 

SMI-DOR is a solid piece of live rubber, moulded 
around a steel prong which fastens to the heel and 
shank of shoe; shaped to fit any shoe; light, resilient, 
unbreakable. Keeps shank of shoe snug against shank 
of foot; no jar, no wear, no tear. Distributes weight 
evenly in shoe, and finally removes false cuticle; gives 
absolute relief and foot comfort; makes you forget you 
have feet. Put SMI-DOR on every pair of shoes. For 
men and women. 

Guaranteed to give full satisfaction. At your dealer's 

or sent by mail, prepaid, for soc, coin or money order. 

State size of shoe and height of heel from shank. 


SMI-DOR ARCH CUSHION COMPANY 
909 Pennsylvania Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. 














CURRENT EVENTS 





THE EUROPEAN WAR 


THE WESTERN FRONT 


June 29.—Paris reports an attack west of 
the Meuse, on Hill 304, but says the 
move was easily repulsed. Bombard- 
ment is in progress from Hill 304 west 
to the Bois d’Avocourt. 


British patrols raid German trenches all * 


along the front in Flanders and northern 
France. Civilians are ordered to leave 
Lille, Roubaix, and Tourcoing. 


June 30.—The French at Verdun retake 
Thiaumont, lose it, and retake it again. 
The British continue the trench-raids, 
pierce the Teuton line near Neuve 
Chapelle, and explode a mine south of 
Auchy-la-Bassée, occupying the crater. 
Thiaumont is lost by the French. The 
Teuton forces take Hill 304, but are 
driven out again by a counter-attack. 

July 1.—The French retake Thiaumont. 

A great British and French offensive is 
started on both sides of the River 
Somme, along a front of 25 miles, after 
a week’s devastating bombardment of 
the German lines. Near Montauban 
there is an advance of five miles. 
Mametz, Serre, Contalmaison, Dom- 
pierre, and Fay are taken, while the 
British close in about Fricourt. It is 
estimated that 5,500 prisoners are 
captured by the Allied forces. 

July 2.—The British offensive takes Fri- 
eourt and Curlu village after a tre- 
mendous bombardment, besides nearly 
10,000 more German prisoners. 

On the Yser, British monitors shell the 
Germans between Lombaertzyce and 
Nieuport continuously for thirty hours. 


July 3.—The Allies advance in the Somme 
drive, capturing a number of villages, 
and many more prisoners. The advance 
French lines are only three miles from 
Péronne, the railway-center. The Brit- 
ish take La Boisselle, with 4,300 pris- 
oners. 

July 4.—The French press on toward Pé- 
ronne, taking two lines of defense, and 
attacking the third. Assevillers, a 
near-by village is taken. 

Teuton resistance halts the British ad- 
vance in the north, but the French of- 
fensive captures Estrees, Barleux and 
Belloy-en-Santerre. 

After a long night bombardment, the 
Germans take Thiaumont again after 
six assaults. This is the fourth time 
that Germans have taken it. Inspired 
German sources say that the fall of 
Verdun is only a matter of a few days. 

The French take German second line posi- 
tions south of the Somme on a six-mile 
front. They also complete the occupa- 
tion of the village of Estrees, where 
200 Germans surrender. 


THE EASTERN FRONT 

June 29.—The Russians battle toward 
Kolomea, taking 10,506 prisoners and 
three lines of trenches. 

June 30.—In southern Galicia the Russian 
offensive takes Obertyn, fifteen miles 
northeast of Kolomea, and turns toward 
that city. 

July 1.—Fighting goes on at Thumacz, 
fifteen miles northwest of Obertyn, 
where the Russians have taken, to date, 
14,574 additional prisoners. The Aus- 
trian troops fall back on Stanislau. 


July 2.—West of Kolomea the Russians 
advance, taking 2,000 more prisoners. 


July 3.—South of Linewka and west of 








Telesnee Cot Bed 


Ideal for camp, summer home, lawn, 
porch, roof, yacht or motor boat 


Not a Makeshift—but a Real Bed 


Comfortable—when open it is the largest tele- 
scope bed made. Soft, springy and comfortable. 
Readily adjusts itself to all uneven surfaces. 

Convenient—folds up like an umbrella and 
takes about as much room. ou can carry it in 
your hand or in your trunk. Weighs but 15 Ibs. 

Strong—built like a bridge. The “‘trestle”” work 
construction automatically takes up the slack and 
prevents shrinking. Sustains 800 pounds. 


At all sporting goods dealers, price $3.00 


If _your dealer does not carry it, we will 
ship prepaid to any point east of Rocky 
Mountains on receipt of price. 





Descriptive circular upon request 


THE TELESCOPE COT BED CO. 
510 West 57th Street NEW YORK 

















YOU CAN SLEEP after sunrise, on your 
sleeping porch or camping, if you wear a 

-K It fits comfortably over the eyes, 
will not fall off, and induces as well as pro- 
longs sleep. Postpaid for 25 cts. 5 for $1.00. 


NIGHT MFG. CO., 3 Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 
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A sample 1916 model “*‘Ranger’’ bicycle, 
aN on  apenevel and 30 DAYS TRIAL. 

rite at once for large illustrated 

catalog showing complete line of bicycles, 

i lies, and particulars of most 

L fer ever made on a bicycle. 

| You will be astonished at our Jow prices 
and remarkable terms. 

RIDER AGENTS Wanted—Boys, 

make money taking orders for Bicycles, 

$ and Sundries from our big catalog. 

4} Do Business direct with the leading bicycle 

Wj house in America. Do not buy until you Anow 
ij what we can do for you. WRIT! 


TO US. 
CYCLE CO., DEPT.F 172, CHICAGO 
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It Fights Pyorrhea (Rigg’s Disease 
po Sozodont now contains Emetine and its ase 

sociated alkaloid—the great dental discovery used 
for Pyorrhea — the dreaded disease which destroys 
your teeth without pain or warning. 

Therefore figh tthe coming of Pyorrhea by daily use 
of Sozodont. Attacks germs on your teeth and gums, 
whitens and polishes your teeth, preserves the enam 

Start the family today. Paste, powder or liquid 25¢s 
All good druggists. Send 2c Sromeamaaiad same 
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Lutzk, the Austrian troops begin a 
counter-offensive, which is ultimately 


repulsed. 


July 4.—Russian cavalry patrols advance 
from Kumpolung, over the passes into 
southern Hungary, say reports from 
Bucharest. _Brussiloff’s army nears 
Temberg, as the Russian offensive 
presses onward, after gaining at Bara- 
novichi. The Germans claim a five- 
mile advance southeast of Tiumach. 


July 5.—The Russians cut the road to 
Lemberg, just below Deletin, west of 
the Pruth, and capture the village of 
Sazdadka. Berlin announces a Rus- 
sian repulse in Volhynia, saying that the 
Muscovite line was pierced in several 
places. 





THE ITALIAN CAMPAIGN 


June 29.—Italian troops launch an Isonzo 
offensive, charging with the infantry 
after a heavy bombardment along the 
front below Gorizia. In conjunction 
with this, the counter-offensive in the 
Trentino is also maintained with much 
fighting in progress between the Val 
Sugana and the Val Lagarina. 

June 30.—The Italian line in the Trentino 
is pushed forward until it is in direct 
contact with the Austrian main line of 
resistance. The troops occupy the 
Valmorbia line, and push forward to the 
northwest of Pasubio, in the Cosmagnon 
region. 

July 1.—Italian forces storm Monte 

Cosmagnon, and extend their offensive 

with the capture of the Vallarsa height 

in the Trentino, and Hill 70 in the 

Monfalcone sector of the Isonzo front. 


GENERAL | 


Sir Roger Casement, on trial for 
treason, is found guilty, and condemned 
to be hanged. An appeal for a new 
trial is entered. 

June 30.—Steamships arriving at Stock- 
holm report a naval battle a few nights 
before, in the Baltic, between Russian 
and German vessels. The Russians are 
said to have been driven back when 
German reenforcements arrived. 

Swiss papers carry the re ports that serious 
rioting in Essen, Berlin, Stuttgart, and 
Leipzig, has followed the conviction and 
sentence of Dr. Liebknecht. 

The Porte announces Russian attacks 

east of Serail repulsed, and says the 
Russians are retreating toward Kerind. 

July 1.—Rumors from Holland aver that in 
a food-riot in Cologne the troops refused | 
to fire on the populace, whereupon they 
were attacked by the police and sev- 
eral killed. The troops are then said 
to have turned on the police and killed 
eighteen. 

July 2.—In Africa the Belgians advance 
along the Kagera River and take Biara- 
mulo, southwest of Victoria Nyanza. 

July 3.—The Allies demand that Greece 
dismiss 114 police agents, accused of 
activity against the Entente. 

July 4.—The Roumanian Government seizes 
250 ears and locomotives belonging to 
Hungarian railways, but sent over the 
border for safety at the beginning of the 
Russian advance. 





Jun 


THE MEXICAN EMBROGLIO 


June 29.—Secretary Lansing tells the envoy 
from Bolivia that the American Goy- 
ernment expects a further backdown 
from Carranza, and a repudiation of the 
orders to General Trevino. All offers 
of mediation are refused, and the 
mobilization at the border continues. 


Reports come from El Paso that Mexican | 
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ATED. 


HEN Patrick Henry de- 

clared that oppression had 
effaced the boundaries of the several 
colonies, he voiced the spirit of the 
First Continental Congress. 


In the crisis, the colonies were 
willing to unite for their common 
safety, but at that time the people 
could not immediately act as a 
whole, because it took so long for 
news to travel from colony to colony. 


The early handicaps of distance 
and delay were greatly reduced and 
direct communication was es- 
tablished between communities with 
the coming of the railroads and the 
telegraph. They connected places. 
The telephone connects persons 
irrespective of place. The telephone 
system has provided the means of 
individual communication which 


Patrick Henry Addressing the First Continental Congress, Philadelphia, 1774 


One Nation; One People 


159 





brings into one national family, so 
to speak, the whole people. 


Country wide in its scope, the 
Bell System carries the spoken 
word from person to person any- 
where, annihilating both time and 
distance. 

The people have become so ab- 
solutely unified by means of the 
facilities for transportation and com- 
munication that in any crisis they 
can decide as a united people and 
act simultaneously, wherever the 
location of the seat of government. 


In the early days, the capital 
was moved from place to place, 
because of sectional rivalry, but to- 
day Independence Hall is a symbol 
of union, revered alike in Phila- 
delphia and the most distant 
American city. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
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One System 


Universal Service 





For Extra Passengersy 


use 
McKinnon Chairs 
They are the handiest, most econom- 
ical extra seats. Fit in without inter- 
fering with foot room. Round steel 
frame, electrically welded, making it 
light, simple, yet extra strong. Attrac- 
tive—Japanned or Plated, will not 
rust. Padded Art Leather, backs and 
seats. Patented design insures real 
High-grade materials that will 
; four sizes, all inex- 
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KEEP YOUR CHILDREN 
STRONG AND WELL 


and give them a fair start in life on the road to happi- 
ness and success. Every mother should learn how 
to accomplish this by reading 


The Health Care of the Growing Child 







by Louis Fischer, M.D., an authoritative book on all that 
pertains to the care and well-being of the little ones. It 
advises and informs you concerning ventilation, bathing 
‘lothing, feeding, the so aper nt of — h ailments, ete 
and will be an invaluable aid in every home where there 
are growing youngsters. A oe k that will prove its worth 
over and over again. 
“Contains a wonderful amount of very fine practical know! 
is of the kind that 


edge . The information given in_ it 
declares diyidends.""—Charlotte Medical Journal. 

“Will be a hoon to many a puzzled parent and may assist in 
saving the lives of thousands of little ones.’'—Brooklyn 
Citizen, 12mo, cloth. Illustrated. $1.25; by mail, $1.37 








Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354-360 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 
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soldiers of the Ojinaga garrison are 
firing across the border into the Amer- 
ican town of Presidio. American troops 
are hurried from Alpine. Texas, to 
protect the town. 


June 30.—The' houses of all Americans 
living in Juarez are searched for hidden 
weapons, according to a report from 
El Paso. 


July 3.—At Juarez it is discovered that the 
Mexicans have established a garrison 
of 700 men with numerous cannon, 
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hil . k tion with the Hygiene Reference Board of the Life Exten- 
Makers Children’s Hickory Garters sion Institute by IRVING FISHER, Chairman, Professor 
Cc b i ca g °o N cw Y or k GENERAL FOREIGN of Political Economy, Yale University, and EUGENE 
LYMAN FISK,M.D. This volume is virtually the nation's 


ial ’ Trt official general ‘handbook of personal and home hygiene. 
June 30. The London Trades Union Scientifically correct information on diet, breathing, exercise, 
Congress asks the Government to as- constipation, housing, bathing, hygiene, blood pressure, etc., 

etc. Send for a copy to-day. $1.00; by mail $1.12. 
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made to put articles of necessity within Popular Books on 


their reach. 
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populace make a concerted demand for 
the withdrawal of the marines. 


July 6.—The Irish Settlement Plan’ is 


made public. It provides for the trans- 
fer of 78 members of Parliament to the 
Dublin Commons, including two Union- 
ists. The remaining 25 members from 
Ireland, making the total Irish repre- 
sentation in Parliament at present of 
103, are to remain in England, as rep- 
resentatives of the six counties which 
did not wish Home Rule. The tem- 
porary settlement is to continue for 
one year after the close of the war. At 
that time it is to be reconsidered in 
connection with a plan for the repre- 
sentation of the entire British Empire. 


DOMESTIC 


WASHINGTON 


June 29.—Prohibition forces are defeated in 


the attempt to amend the Postal Bill to 
exclude liquor advertising from ‘‘dry”’ 
States. The bill, carrying about $322,- 
000,000, passes the House without the 
amendment. 


The Senate finally adopts the Hay resolu- 
tion authorizing the draft of the Na- 
tional Guard for Mexican duty. A sep- 
arate bill providing for the maintenance 
of the needy families of absent guards- 
men is also passed, and the two bills are 
forwarded to the President for his 
signature. 


June 30.—Leaders in the House report the 


agreement to finance the troop operation 
on the border by the sale of bonds to 
the amount of $310,000,000 instead of 
resorting to additional taxation, as 
originally intended. 

Major Douglas MacArthur, U. S. A.; is 
appointed ‘‘ military aid” to the Secre- 
tary of War to take care of the news- 
papermen who are detailed to report 
the Mexican moves. It is understood 
that he becomes practically a censor of 
news of what the Governments are ae- 
tually doing along the border. 

The Senate votes $750,000 to purchase 
the John Hays Hammond, Jr., patents 
on radio control of torpedoes and ves- 
sels. The amount is to be paid after 
the efficacy of the system has been 
proved by Government experts. 


July 1.—The new Revenue Bill is intro- 


duced into the House, with several 
clauses of a protective nature, notably 
those calling for a heavy duty on dye- 
stuffs and one aimed to protect Ameri- 
can markets against foreign goods 
“‘dumped”’ into them after the close of 
the war. 


July 2.—Following the recommendation of 


the General Board, the Navy Depart- 
ment decides to use 16-inch guns in- 
stead of 14-inch ones on the new super- 
dreadnoughts authorized by Congress. 
The full range of the new guns will be 
25 miles. 


July 3.—The Census Bureau announces 


that there are 21,000,000 men of mili- 
tary eligibility in the United States, 
with four States, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio and Illinois, supplying more 
than a million each. 


GENERAL 


July 3.—Mrs. Hetty Green, the richest 


woman in the world, and noted as a 
financier, dies in New York. Her 
fortune is estimated at $150,000,000. 


July 4.—Mrs. Joseph Fels, of Philadelphia, 


gives $25,000 a year to the Zionist 
movement to support a Jewish colony 
in Palestine, to be conducted under the 
single-tax system. 








Means Double - Sure Protection 


Cotton 
Gauzes 
First Aids 


Fumigators 


Adhesive Plaster, Etc. 


Our Deadliest Enemies 
Are Unseen Germs—Be Careful 


It isn’t the cut that you have 
to fear—nor any ordinary 
wound. It’s the chance of 
germ infection. 

What will you do? 

Are you ready, in the right 
way, for such accidents? 


You need AbsorbentCotton. 

You need Bandages and 
Gauze. 

You need Adhesive Plaster. 

But the Cotton and Gauze 
must be utterly sterile. Else 
you might as well use any 
chance piece of cloth. 


The way to be-sure—to be 
double-sure—is to use only B&B 
dressings 

B&B Cotton and Gauze are twice 

sterilized—once after being sealed. 
Z B&B “Arro” Cotton and Handy- 
Fold Gauze are put up in germ- 


= Always call the doctor—remember First Aid is only first aid. 
BAUER & BLACK, Makers of Surgical Dressings, Chicago and New York 





VA A 


proof envelopes—many in a pack- 
age—to keep safe until you use 
them. 

B&B Cotton also comes in a 
Handy Package. You cut off only 
what you use. The rest remains 
untouched. 


B&B Adhesive 


B&B Zinc-Oxide Adhesive sticks 
without wetting. It stays fresh. 

It sticks to anything dry, and 
stays stuck. So it has a thousand 
uses. You can mend anything 
with it from lawn hose to golf 
clubs. It clings to metal, rubber, 
wood, glass or cloth. 


B&B Fumigators 
B&B Formaldehyde Fumigators 
are given twice the usual strength. 
And safety needs it. 


You can get these Double-Sure 
products by insisting on B&B. 
When we take so much pains to 
protect you, don’t you think it 
worth while? 











: Double-Sure Ponduite 


Absorbent Cotton Adhesive Plaster 
Bandages, Gauze Fumigators, Etc. 
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At All Druggists 
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STANDARD DICTIONARY superiority quickly becomes 
plain to the man or woman who investigates. 





TRY-A BOTTLE: OF 


POMPEIAN 
OLIV 


SALAD 3 


A MAYO 


SURPASSING. 














At your Grocer’s, If hedoes not 
-| have it, send us his name and ad- 
dress with 35c¢ (Westof Denver #0c) 
in stamps for trial package. 


& 
Station C Louisville, Ky. 














THE STORY OF CARLYLE. Anintimate study of 
the author’s life, character, and works, by Tuomas Ar- 
NOLD. 12m0, cloth, 335 pages, illustrated. $1.00, Funk 
& Wagnalls Company, Pubs., New York. 


How To Sell Goods 


Gi ds, Over the Counter 


Wie J Raise Your Salary by 


ss 


y Boosting Your Sales 


No man in America knows be tter how to help you 
than S. Roland Hall, famous advertising and sales 
manager. Send 83c for his new book of snappy, 
meaningful ginger talks—they will make you the star 
salesman of the store if you apply their teachings. 
SHORT TALKS ON RETAIL SELLING are fasci- 









nating, easily read hints and helps that put tact into 
your manner and red blood into your sales tal 
“Valuable to all who have occasion to sell goods od 
Brooklyn Dai ily Eagle. 
“He knows the art of modern salesmanship.’ 
Philadelphia North American. 
75e, by mall 88e. Almost 200 pages, cloth bound. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Savings Bank 
$100 Bonds 


You can diversify your invest- 
ments in $100 Bonds among a 
variety of issues so that you fol- 
low the same principle of dis- 
— funds which is the 
policy of your Savings Bank. 
You can buy these bonds on the 
Partial Payment Plan, investing 
while you save. 


Send for Circular T-9, 
“Savings Bank $100 Bonds.” 


JohnMuir&(o 


SPECIALISTS IN 


Odd Lots 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
MAIN OFFICE, 61 BROADWAY, N. Y. 














Stocks”Bonds 


ON THE 


ARTIAL PA 


ENT PLA 


Write for Booklet B 2, “‘The Partial Payment 
Plan,” which explains thoroughly the method 
by which you may purchase Stocks or Bonds 
in any amount—from one share or bond up, 
by making a small first payment and the 
balance in convenient monthly instalments. 


Booklet B. 2 sent upon request 


| SHELDON: MORGAN 


42 Broadway New York City 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


CAE 
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Gon: 


Every Dollar Less 
Than7% That You 
Get From Your In- 
vestments is a Dollar You 


Your Money 
Is Wo rth Can Add to YourIncome. 


conservative loans on improved 
property in Atlanta and vicinity. 
We have handled this class of in- 
vestment for twenty years without a loss, so the 
safety is not to be doubted. 

Write for our booklets and interesting series of 
facsimile testimonials. 


GREEN, TILSON & McKINNEY, 
1701-9 Hurt Bldg., Dept. A, ATLANTA, GA. 

















4 oGEORGIA-FARM-MORIGAGES: 


We also allow 5 per cent on time certificates. If it appeals 


to you to have such a firm invest your money, write for our § 
interesting and valuable information. 


Sugetens LOAN & TRUST COMPANY, 
Marietta, 





SESSIONS: STANDS: FOR: SAFETY” 


By a Local Savings and Loan Co., 10 years old. 
Under State supervision. issues Time Certifi- 
cates, Monthly Savings and Ordinary Savings 
accounts. Pays 6% in cash or will credit and 
compound. Assets nearly $600,000. 

SECURITY SAVINGS & LOAN COMPANY 
Write for literature. irmingham, Ala. 








If you wish an absolutely safe invest- 
ment paying 347 % every six months, write for 
% ft urther particulars oe 


New Orleans, La. 











INCREASE Your INCOME 
Others buy them. Safe, 
and more interest than the 
3% or 4% savings banks 
pay Better get posted. 
Whitt for New List No. S27 Ano Fret BOoKLer. 


OKLAHOMA FARM nae egg CO. (inc) 
Oklahoma City. uv. 
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A GREAT SIX MONTHS’ INCREASE IN 
CORPORATE FINANCING 


INCE January 1 and down to June 30, 
this year, the corporate financing 
reported in this country reached a total of 
$1,334,581,200. That.sum represents an 
increase over the sum for the first six 
months of 1915 of nearly 75 per cent. 
The Journal of Commerce cites this fact as 
illustrating better than anything else the 
extent to which new securities have been 
put out. An outstanding feature of the 
showing was the exceptionally large amount 
of new capital issues put out by industrial 
corporations. These operations amounted 
to $828,891,500, or a gain of about $500,- 
000,000 over the corresponding six months 
of last year. In the main the output com- 
prised new stock rather than bonds. With 
railroads the aggregate of issues was 
$505,689,700, an increase over last year of 
only $32,020,600. The railroad increases in 
issues were in stock; in bonds there was a 
decrease. During the month of June the 
increase in all kinds of new securities was 
greater than the average for the six months, 
being 125 percent. The amount in the grand 
total, used to pay off or refund maturing 
obligations, was estimated at somewhere 
between 20 and 30 per cent. Tables per- 
taining to these issues are presented by the 
same paper as follows: 








RAILROADS 
1916 915 Change 
ee $270,281,300 $331,475,300 — $61,194,000 
Notes...... .. 209,205,000 135,708,800 + 73,496,200 
Stocks. »....... 26,208,400 5,485,000 + 20,718,400 
_ ee $505,689,700 $472,669,100 + $33,020,600 


InpustRIAL CoRPORATIONS 











$300,232,300 $159,194,500 + oe 037,800 

- 160,286,100 84,468,500 + F. 817,600 

368,373,100 51,842,500 + 316,530, 600 

Wet cxceers $828,891,500 $295,505,500 + $533,386,000 
Grand total. . .$1,334,581,200 $768,174,600 + $566,406,600 


Following are the comparative figures for 
the month of June: 


















RaILROADS 
1916 1915 Change 
Bonds. $12,555,000 $6,500,000 -+- $6,055,000 
Notes 53,462,000 14,164,000 + 39,298,000 
Stocks......... Seti bv vv wc + 5,140,000 
_ ee $71,157,000 $20,664,000 + $50,493,000 
InpustRiAL CorPORATIONS 
$27,155,500 $35,327,500 — $8,172,000 
21,340,000 11,063,000 + 10,277,000 
30, ee Sedeness + 30,437,500 
$78,933,000 $46,390, f00 + $32,54 2,500 





Grand total... . .$150,090,000 $67, 054, 500 oo ” $83,035,500 


“The principal divisions of the new se- 
eurities, including bonds, notes, and stocks 
for June, follow: 

New Issues ror June 

















1916 1915 Change 
Railroads....... $45,570,000 $7,500,000 -+- $38,070,000 
Tractions....... 25,587,000 13,164,000 + 12,423,000 
Pub. utils...... 24,590,500 20,080,500 + 4,510,000 
Mfg. Cos.: 
Iron & steel... 5,000,000 1,250,000 + 3,750,000 
‘extiles...... 1,000,000 F .. + 1,000,000 
Miscell’s. . . .. 27,475,000 13,350,000 -+- 14,125,000 
Miscellan’s. . . . . 20,867,500 11,710,000 + 9,157,500 
ere $150,090,000 $67,054,500 -+- $83,035,500 
New Issues ror Stx Montas 
Railroads. ... . . .$432,117,600 $416, 023,100 -+- $16,094,500 
i , 73,572,100 56,646,000 -+- 16,926,100 
. 258,493,100 138 428,600 -+- 120,064,500 
Tron. & steel. . . 102,726,500 32,350,000 +- * 37 6, 500 
Textiles... 7,760,300 11,700,000 — 
Miscell’s.... .. _ 188, 515,500 24,234,900 30, 
Miscellan’s ..... 271,396,100 88,792,000 + 182) 604, 100 
Total. .$1,334,581,200  $768,174,600 -+$566,406,600 





“The following table gives the new issues, 
month by month, for a series of years: 























1916 1915 1914 
$192, 2,776,200 $1: 27, 606,400 — $130,203,300 
5 2 176,113,200 
133,185,000 
221'598,500 292,342,000 
191,914,400 98,308,000 162,606,300 
150,090,000 67,054,500 187,751,000 
Total.......$1,334,581,200  $768,174,600 $1,082,200,800 
ly 65,129,000 94,826,000 
68,480,000 30,117,500 
71,767,000 27,560,100 
121,354,100 91,437,000 
229,855,900 27,784,500 
110,590,800 82,592,000 
iiacte  _davennces $1,435,351,400 $1,436,517,900 
1913 1912 1911 
Jan........... $149,869,000 82: 25, 169,450 
343,251,700 2 8,600 
118,449,600 170,314,300 216, 416,900 
193,685,000 268,097,500 179,076,000 
141,657,600 188,833,800 154,450,000 
180,441,000 299,322,700 —-:238,397,000 





$1,507,146,400 $1,229,467,950 






34,575,100 129,912,000 

71, 496,000 143,661,000 51, 516, 000 
78,774,000 61,829,000 37,520,000 
108,660,700 203,805,000 68,432,000 
87,027,000 140,082,000 113,164,520 


73,149,400 162,488,800 109,475,250 





Total....... $1,645,736,200  $2,253,587,300 $1,739,487,720 

“The June comparisons covering a series 
of years and total offerings for twelve 
months follow: 


Whole Year 


June 
Pal bats oe cceaeees seen $150,090,000 
1915. 67,054,500 
1914. 187,751,000 










btiidethtticcexseccaves 180, 441 — 

191: 99, 

1911.. Kepeews pues ees * 338'307/000 

Dt. 66 can saemeseeavelee 131,140,350 

DN dish<scasnsetiegtotadu 139,644,000 

SEER ree». 116,472,722 

EE ARE ES 140,056,200 

DEMOS takdadedesenhl’ maaean eae O18 

DU scddveisebpededécad spevvenae 1,238,978,000 


THE FRENCH HOLDING ON TO 
OUR SECURITIES 


French holders of American stocks and 
bonds, more perhaps than those of any other 
country, at least proportionately, seem to be 
still holding on to what they have of such 
investments. A correspondent in Paris of 
the New York Sun reports that bankers 
in Paris believe French holders could not 
be induced to sell these American securities 
in any large amount. Strong efforts have 
already been made to force them to do 
so, but they resulted in a liquidation of 
not more than one - fifth, and perhaps 
of less than that, of the total amount held 
in Franee. But holders have shown great 
willingness to lend them to the French 
Government. The correspondent says: 


“The reasons (for reluctance to sell) 
are too obvious to require explanation— 
fear of a long European crisis immediately 
after the war, the relatively high degree 
of certainty in American as compared 
with European prosperity for the next ten 
years, exchange advantages, the wide- 
spread habit of scattering family fortunes 
in various fields in anticipation of wars and 
waves of bad times, ete. 

“The loaning of securities is another mat- 
ter. Noone can accuse the French investor 
of lack of patriotism; he was patriotic enough 
to sell some of his Americans even when he 
thought it was pure folly to do so; now that 
he has the chance of loaning them on good 
terms he is ready to come forward. The 
Government’s terms are excellent. The 
theory is that the lender shall receive his in- 
terest or dividends plus 25 per cent., melons 
included, plus whatever advantage there 
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87, 751 "000 


182,200,800 
94,826,000 





82592,000 
36,517,900 


1911 
25,169,450 
15,958,600 
16,416,900 
79,076,000 
54,450,000 
38,397,000 


29,467,950 
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may be in the exchange. The loan is for 
three years, with a right to renewals by the 
State, probably two, in case of force 
majeure. Because it is not practicable for 
the State to borrow against its securities 
— they can readily be marketed, it is 

ified that the State shall have the 
right to take over itself the loaned paper 
at prices which are arbitrarily fixt by the 
Ministry of Pn org or, if the loaner pre- 
fers, at the highest market price achieved 
during the three months preceding the 
date of purchase by the State from him, 


' which in some cases might be a better 


bargain than the arbitrarily fixt ministerial 
prices. It is understood, tho, that this 
matter of purchase by the State is purely 
formal, to reassure the bankers with whom 
it will deposit the securities against loans 
to assist exchange. 

“The posted American list includes all 
the gilt-edged bonds held in France exce 
a few which had been previously one 
up by the big French credit institutions 
for the State, Central Pacific notably. The 
list of shares is relatively shorter, exception 
being taken to anything but the very best 
securities, which are more or less readily 
marketable in France, either through ex- 
istence on the Bourse list or through wide- 
spread good standing among investors. 

“The negotiations between the Ministry 
of Finance and the bankers representing 
or advising for the American interest 
are not quite completed, however, and it is 

ssible that there may be some changes 
in the list and in the terms before the 
lending process is started. The Crédit 
Lyonnais, for example, is not yet taking on 
the American offering on account of possi- 
ble changes in the terms. It is naturally 
impossible to guess accurately as to 
whether the loan will run to so large a 
figure as a billion franes. First, because 
we do not know precisely how much 
paper there is to draw from; and, secondly, 
because we can not anticipate the public’s 
real sentiment as regards how far it will 
pay to go in the matter. Much less can 
it be estimated how great the effect on 
exchange will be, for the factors to be 
taken into account are too many and too 
vast for present measurement. 

‘‘Lenders receive a certificate on pre- 
senting their securities, and this certificate 
is negotiable on the Paris Bourse for 
securities quoted on that Bourse. For 
American ‘securities not quoted on the 
Paris Bourse certificate-holders can at 
any time demand, by handing in their 
certificates, that the corresponding shares 
shall be sold for their account on the New 
York Stock Exchange. They will receive 
in franes the corresponding value, calcu- 
lated according to the average rate of the 
dollar at Paris, on the day of sale, for the net 
amount produced i in dollars by the sale.” 


HIGH WAGES AND LIVING COSTS 


Commenting on the small amount of 
idleness that now exists in this country, a 
writer in Bradstreet’s remarks that for 
“active, ready, and willing workers” there 
never were times so propitious as the 
present. Purely domestic prosperity com- 
bined with war-conditions has brought 
about an insistent demand for workers, and 
wages have ‘“‘risen at a truly remarkable 
rate.” Comparatively well-paid laborers, 
for example, have been known to find em- 
ployment in munition-plants at four times 
the amount of wages they formerly ob- 
tained. Even the colleges and high schools 
have been drawn upon by munition-plants 
which have offered employment to grad- 
uates as overseers. In the midst of such 
conditions, few complaints are now heard as 
to the high cost of living. As to what rela- 
tions these higher wages bear to higher 
living costs, some data recently compiled 
by the Industrial Commission as affecting 
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Corona in the 


y the holiday or week 


end to its utmost, is given those who 


own and operate 


CORONA, 


The Personal Wnting Machine 


You can close your desk earlier with a clear conscience, 
when you know you can finish up the loose ends of busi- 


ness in a few spare moments 


Neatness is not sacrificed n 


at home. 


or have you shortened your 


stenographer’s holiday or your own. 


Every member of the family 
for the personality of- Coro 
for any kind of writing. 


Corona weighs 


profits by Corona’s presence, 
natyping makes it acceptable 


6 lbs. and costs 


$50 in a strong, sightly case 


Special Two-story Likly bags and Gladstones in various 
leathers permit carrying Corona without increase of luggage 


Corona Typewriter Co., Inc., Groton, N. Y. 


New York 


Chicago 


San Francisco 





Ag ies in all pri 





I cities 





BECOME AN EXPERT 


ACCOUNTANT 


Executive Accountants comma laries. Thoqenpde of f= 
need them. Only 2, yh Seriihed Public y Aoopuntants in U.S. lany 
are earning | $3,000 to $ We in you quickly by mail in 
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Prewledse of seciaeenien unnecessary 








to a we prepare you 
nally rvised by Wm. A. Chase 
Thinois tate Board of Examiners in 
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oaeney facts. 
, Dept. 752 HB, Chicago, itl. 
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STANDARD DICTIONARY superiority quickly becomes 


plain to the man or woman who investigates. 











NASAL SHIELD 
FOR HAY FEVER 
The Carence Nasal Shield has 
been successfully used for years 
to prevent and relieve hay fever 


and all inflammations from dust, metal screenings 
and other irritations. PROMPT RELIEF. 


Price $5.00. Write for Booklet. 














PHYSICIAN vs. BACTERIOL 
By Prof. 0. Rosenbach, M.D. This volume embraces Rosenbach’s 
dise ussion on clinic bacteriologic and hyzienic problems based og 
representing the contest against the over 
12mo, Cloth, $1.50 net. By mail $1.66. 


FUN VK & WA LLS COMPANY, Pubs.. NEW YORK 





A Mine of 
Information 


Makes Bible 
Study Easy 


The latest, fullest, most authoritative concordance to the 
Bible. Indispe: nsable to the minister, teacher, or student. 
With it you are your own commentator without having 
to know Hebrew or Greek. Gives all the shades of mean- 
ing not sopate nt in the English version, analyzes — 
etc. Includes the latest Fe ormation on biblical geo; 
raphy, archeology, etc. per names in alphabetical 
order, with pronunciation yi meaning. Provides 311,000 


ANALYTICAL] 


references, and marks over 30,000 New Testament read- 
ings. lo, 1,244 pp.,$6.00; Half Morocco, $10.00; Full 
Morocco, $12.00. Patent 'Thumb-Index, ig cents addi- 
tional. Special India Paper Edition, very light and port- 
able,‘ Flexible Morocco Binding, $16.00. Average carriage 
charges, 36 cents. 
FUNK & WAGKALLS Coser any 

354 Fourth Avenue - - New York 



















NASAL SHIELD CO., 1724 Wabash Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
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A.Good Bookcase 


the price of a good book! 





Tie UNIVERSAL BOOKCASE 


Endorsed by Over 100,000 Users 
Made for and universally used in the finest homes and offices 
throughout thecountry. They are made in sections,combin- 
ing practical utility, economy and attractive appearance. 

Above style is beautifully finished in SOLID OAK with 
ing glass doors; price: top 
$1. 25, 17 base $1. s0—combination complete $8.00, Other 
styles and grades at correspondingly low prices. On orders 
gn and over we pay freight; freight equalized to 
extreme western states. Shipped direct from factory ON 
APPROVAL and at considerable saving TO YOU. 
Our product, prices and methods will interest you. Write 
for new Catalogue 23 J. 
The C, J. Lundstrom Mfg. Co., Little Falls, N. Y. 
Mfrs. Sectional Bookcases and Filing Cabinets 
Branch Office: Flatiron Bldg., New York City 








A_WONDERFUL BOOKLET 
at 9 
MAN CAN LIVE FOREVER 
By C. B. McNAY, LL.B. 
of the University of Michigan, Class of ’93 
This book shows by the prophecies how this 
war will terminate. It is a legal brief of the 
Scriptures. Price, 25c. Address, 


FLeminG Pustisuine Co., 
Deepwater, Texas. 





(Third Edition) 





HORT-STORY WRITING 
A course of forty lessons in the history, form, struc. 
ture and writing of the Short Story taught by 
Dr. J. Berg Esenwein. for years Editor of Lippincott’s. 
250-page catalogue free. Please address 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dr. Esenwein Dept. 71, Springfield, Mass. 








Preserve a His- 
tory oftheWar— 
PicturesandAll 


An invaluable current history. 
The important articleson allsides 
of big questions which are printed 
inT he Literary Digest are worthy 
of preservation. You'll nee 

them for reference in the future. 


Your Old Digests Transformed into a 


Valuable Book 
of Reference 


Thoroughly Pg cm Index Supplied 





You should have The Literary Digest 
Special Binder—the mest practical 
ever invented—just ‘‘slip the Digest 
in” and it stays. Attractive and in- 
teresting volume for office, library 
or waiting-room table. 

Cloth Binder which holds 26 issues, $1.50 
carriage paid. Special Library or Waiting- 
Room Size, for 5 issues, Imitation Mule- 
skin, $1.25 postpaid. 


The Literary Digest 


Binder rusk « waanatts co. 
354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 
























New York State are interesting as outlined 
by Bradstreet’s: 


“The facts are set out in the following 
table, which shows ratios of change for a 
number of months, comparisons being 
made with the like month in the pre- 
ceding year. With the view of giving 
additional interest to the subject, we 
have placed the increase or decrease indi- 
cated in the price of commodities as 
recorded by | Bradstreet’s index - number, 
comparison in each case being with the 
corresponding periods in the preceding 
year: 





No. Com- 
awl modity Pro- 
ployee: Wages, Prices, visions, 
1915 Per Cent. Per Cent. Per Cent. Per Cent. 
ld os c8eans ones pd 2 di 138 : 3 
uly.. 38 -) 28 1 3 
SS 5+ 3c0ceeses 1 4 19 112 p 2 
September 1 5 =. Ss Se | pd 13 
PG sda shaves alte i 116 «6: 8 p 10 
November............... 114 12% 117 p 2 
December... . . REST 127 «#3117 Pe 
1916 
Ee 128 +119 pd .09 
Ee: 119 1 31 115 a 
RRS Sa 1 18 130 «118 1 8 
Mas cub sb hkcek’ cane 121 1 37 1 20 14 


‘Tt is evident that wages have been in- 
creasing at a smarter pace than employ- 
ment, the inference being that the statistics 
of employment lag behind wages because 
it is so difficult to get hands. And while the 
advance in commodities got under way 
some time before the gains in wages and 
employment, commodity markets being 
more responsive to the conditions largely 
generated by the war, the margin of 
difference recently seems to have favored 
wages. Indeed, if the ratios of changes 
indicated by the cost of provisions, which, 
of course, quite closely reflect purely 
domestic wants, are considered to the 
exclusion of the general index-number, it 
will be seen that wages are strongly in 
the lead. 

“*In analyzing the labor situation it would 
be idle to fail to heed a central fact, viz., 
that with increased wages and fewer work- 
ing hours, labor has, if’ anything, become 
less efficient, at least in industries that are 
now hurried as never before. There is a 
disposition to regard jobs as things that 
can readily be obtained, so the attitude is 
one of not caring whether a particular place 
lasts or not. High wages have made for a 
stronger yearning for ‘and indulgence in’ 
vacations or days off. It is known that 
employers are hard put to get additional 
help, and while in normal times they 
would hold the remedy, at present condi- 
tions are such that they are virtually help- 
less to prevent restricted production result- 
ing from the indolence of their workingmen. 
If the hands were merely relaxing from 
overexertion, there would be little room 
for criticism, but it is more than probable 
that the taking of vacations inures to the 
disadvantage, physically and otherwise, of 
the worker, who should be laying by some- 
thing against the inevitable period of 
quiet that will sooner or later follow the 
present extraordinary rush.” 


THE EFFECT OF RECEIVERSHIPS 
ON BONDS 


At present ten railroads in this country 
are operated by receivers, their mileage 
being 29,842. These have outstanding in 
bonds $1,191,838,989, on which practically 
all interest- and coupon-payments have 
been temporarily suspended as a conse- 
quence of the receiverships. They all 
operate in the Middle West and Southwest. 
Latest reports of their earnings, covering a 
period of ten months, are declared by The 
Financial World to be ‘‘most favorable,” 
showing, as they do, an increase of from 
12 to 14 per cent. in gross over last year. 
Net earnings, as distinguished from total 
operating revenues, showed still greater 
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“Mum” 


(as easy to use as to say) 


takes all the odor 
out of perspiration 


and prevents hot weather em- 
barrassment. Does not check 
perspiration — that would be 
harmful. “Mum” merely neu- 
tralizes the body odors. 


Applied in a minute. Harm- 


less to skin and clothing. 


25c-sold by 9 out of 10 drug- and department-stores. 
“MUM” MFG CO 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia 
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A Virile Message from the Arizona Philosopher 
(Charles Ferguson) called “The Affirmative Intellect.” 
goc postpaid from Funk & Wagnalls Company, N. Y. 


Books That Build 
Mental, Moral ana Physical 
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("The Heart and Blood-Vessels 


Their Care and C: 2 ¢ and the General Management 





of the Body. By I. H. Hirschfeld, M.D. Get this 
important new on It shows you how to be sound 
and happy, and avoid the discomforts and dangers 
of brea down—How to reconstruct a mismanaged 
or “run-down” body. Plain, practical guidance along 
thelines of simple, natural kes by a physician of 
unquestioned authority. Cloth bound. $1.25 net; 
by mail, with average carriage charges, He 


Personal Power 


By Keith J. Thomas. In this book the author 
clearly points out ways to develop will-power, men- 
tal concentration, and winning personality. Hegiv es 
practical directions for acquiring thefaculty of read- 
ing men, and understanding human nature, includ- 
ing those basic impulses that move mento definite 
action, Ina word—the book fits men forleadership. 
Cloth, 300 pages. $1.75 net; by mail, with average 
carriage charges, $1.87. 


The Education of Self 


By Dr. Paul Dubois, author of many standard 
works on mental science. **This book shows the price- 
less value, mental, moral and physical, of the habit 
and power of self- control. It tells the ordinary man 
or woman just how to go to work and how tocon- 
tinue, in order to secure the benefits of such a valu- 
able habit of life. The discussion is always ae 
sophical and char mingly direct and personal.’ 

Y. Times. Cloth. 350 pages. $1.50 net; by mail, w. with 
average carriage charges, $1.62. 


The. Education of the Will 


By Jules Payot, Ph.D. A famous book. Dr. 
Payot shows how one may begin to educate the will, 
and how the habit, once formed, will grow stronger 
each day. Heis no ‘theorist; he is intensely practical. 
Cloth. 450 pages. $1.50 net; by mail, with average 
carriage charges, $1.62. 


Nervous Breakdowns 
And How to Avoid Them. By Charles D. Mus- 
@rove, M.D. Any man who sets out to accomplish 
important, and therefore necessarily try: ing work, 
is obliged to equip himself with some knowledge of 
the nervous system—its a Pe. ge gg 
and its liability to exhaustion. Truly, as Dr. Mus- 
grove says, “ It is the natures of finest fibre which 
accomplish the most, and it is they who are most 
liable to give way beneath the strain.” z2mo, 
cloth. $1.00 net; by mail. with average carriage 
charges, $1.08. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company 


354-60 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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increases. They ranged from 24 per cent. 
in Western districts to 43 per cent. in 
Southwestern. Following is a table com- 


piled by the same paper, showing the 
highest prices at which the bonds of these 
or roads sold before the receivers were ap- 
pointed, the lowest level they ever reached, 

nN and present prices: 
Highest Lowest Present 





of of 
em- Record Record Price 
Chi. & East. Tl. ce! r= 
heck 


— the Goodrich Sole 
















































































= & East. Ill. hohe 
1 be | Gite is. re eet i = 10k—S«10 
Chi. & Rock Is. genl. 4s, 1988. °° °-.. 113 f B F d Be F k 
neu. | Satkveeeeiw: 's Sf or Detter reet an tter Footwor 
vansville & T. Haute cons. 6s, 1931. 118 81 91 TEXTAN is in all respects the most successful shoe sole 
Evansville & T. Haute geal Ss, 1942.. 10868 3 that has ever been produced. 
arm- Flint & P- Marquette cons, fe, 1900... 110 65 75 The TEXTAN Sole ranks first in the sole line, just as 
Missouri K. Teas It 4s, 1990... en 1m 79 75 STRAIGHT-LINE” and Hipress rank first in rubber footwear. 
issouri, ‘exas 2 2 47 
, isour, K. & Teas ext 104... 100, 45 40 Here are some of the reasons why TEXTAN is superior to 
Stores, issouri, exas 5g sal: 
4 issouri, K. & Texas genl. 414s, 1936. 96 36 45 any other sole material: 
elphia — B. & tom, ML. Gr. 6, 4 38 9 It wears longer than leather 
RETEST : 3¢ — 
K. & East. Ist 5s, 1942..... 116 75 78 It is more flexible (requir rm ”")— 
K.& Texas of Tex. 5s, 1942. 11¢ 48 70 It is waterproof a ee | 
Fe Sapemnty et} fee - ° 102 It will not break or crack across the ball— 
a —_ a x 78 96 It is stub-proof (doesn’t mar floors or furniture) — 
acific coll. 5s, 1920........ 110 2 8 It won’t slip on wet pavements— 
— co, 180... meses ee TEXTAN doesn’t “burn” or “draw” the feet— 
] Pere Marquette ref 4s, 19. 5 BB oes 79 14 15 It costs no more than ordinary soles— 
t. Louis Dp Fra , 19: 1 2 70 : : 
Wabash, Pitts. Term. ist 43, 1954,... 96 1 3 - “Tr toh pho’ gosg od “s os ag the Goodrich Black 
“The average decline for the twenty- And adds the final touch of elegance to the finest dress shoes. 
eopher nine bonds mentioned above, from highest AN i . . ‘ 
ellect.’ to lowest, amounted to $510 per $1,000 TEXTé se made in white, black and tan, for men’s, 
N.Y, bond, while the recovery from lowest to women’s, youths’ and children’s shoes. 
prerent poe Kd cee i Si : They give Jonger and better wear on your every-day shoes. 
Ss 
that are being operated under receivership, When you buy new shoes be sure that they have 
the year receivers were appointed, the net TEXTAN soles. 
earnings per mile previous to their going 
into the hands of receivers, the net earnings 
per mile at the end wa on ’30, 1915, and the . Made by 
net earnings per mile for the ten ‘fmonths f= 
ended April 30, 1916: The B. F. Goodrich Company 
Receiv- Net per Mile 1915 Ten ° 
in yee ng . a. Akron, Ohio 
nt por v ship u 1916 
nia Chiewgo & Bast Tlindis. 1913 $3,844 $2,081 $2,154 “STRAIGHT—LINE™ Makers of the Celebrated Goodrich Automobile Tires— 
' 1. ocK is. aciic A i. 8 | arenes Seem e t i a) 
ed Missouri, Kan.& Texas. 1915 2569 2,567 1,109 REG.U.S. PAT, OFF. sem dhachnwd <9 
ng Missouri Pacific........ 1915 2,148 2,148 669 
of Pere Marquette....... 1912 x 1,981 2,260 
. St. Louis & San Fran... 1913 2,555 2,501 2,119 
Toledo, St. L. & West.. 1914 3,215 2,526 2,865 
Wabash, Pitts. Term... 1908 2 saane Baie 
a! Western Pacific....... 1915 765 765 2,076 
i * Wabash Pittsburg Terminal does not report the number of —_> Runs on Alcohol 
d- miles operated, but the earnings for the ten months ended April anywhere. No electricity, wires or 
Bs = ae one, ,790, against a deficit of $171,988 the previous Z —_ nen epions. na diuch ches por rto 
en months last year. : Wolter beat fe 
% ine comfort and ay 
“The full year 1916 promises to be the Cho oles pom, Thisd goasen. 
best in some time for the roads mentioned ’ cash withorder only, delivery prepaid 
4 above, indicating the companies have a mh ‘GOLF Record! why aan ST ©. te e. 
A good chance for financial readjustment on a >) ATi the American Open Cham- Monroe St, Chicage 
n favorable basis. The Rock Island and ionships, James Donald- 
3 oe son broke the course record by 
3 Frisco are, in fact, close to actual re- . four strokes, shootinga 66 66. He MOTHERSILL’S 
u a uniop Bali t 0. 29. 
; organization.” Dunlops are unrivalled for 
° length and accuracy. 
OUR VAST LIFE-INSURANCE BUSINESS Aeron le SEASICK REMEDY 
: Bradstreet’s believes that hardly any The Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd. The Thina tor’? k 
. data as to American business life get : Birmingham, Eng. PAG Or eee 
. closer to the average man than those that sare ; AT ALL LEADING DRUGGISTS 
pertain to life-insurance. Here is a vast 
institution, with many ramifications, that a TT - ' ‘ 
reaches into most phases of modern life. Bis ' : 
: Like many other enterprises it thrives most 
‘ when prosperity is abroad in the land. In mn 


hard times it again reflects existing con- 
we OPEN ALL THE VEAR 





ditions. The amount of insurance written Watkins, N. Y. On Seneca Lake LEFFINGWELL, PRES. 
in hard times contracts ‘‘as if struck by a A Mineral Springs HEALTH RESORT and HOTEL, known as THE "AMERICAN NAL NAUHEIM 
son ; ” yo ia Private Park with miles of graded walks for Oertel hill climbi On the Southern Tier Highway, 
frigid wind. In one form or another, life Macadam. Attractive and well-kept Golf Course, Miniature Golf, Clock Golf, Tenais, Motoring. 
insurance veers about like a weather-vane. T are directly connected with the Hotel and complete in all appoint- = 
Bradstreet’s believes that the statistics for ments for Hydrotherapy, Electrotherapy and Mechanotherapy. = 
1915, representing as they do a period of FOUR MINERAL SPRINGS. | The Bathing | Springs are similar to the waters of Bad = 
readjustment, ‘“‘tell a vastly better tale about five times as stro strong + bhe Radi lum Emanation 4 from Brine Sp pri No. 1 Aver: = 
° . * ” es ache Units cr ro ater an is jue adium Salts in ju 2 — 
— was — in —_ yy 2 1908. = Unsurpassed advantages for the of — 4 Giradeters, Raia Nutritional and Nervous Disorders; = 
q mn the practise 0 e insur- = Rheumat: Gout 
mes Dan P IMlustrated Booklets and Latest Reports on Mineral Springs Mailed on Request. 3 


ance-press for many years to print statistics, = z 
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Stromberé Carburetor 
forFORDS NowReady 


Miles ona 
Gallon of 
Gasoline 


EASY STARTING fs absolutely sure 
with Coker Stromberg. Starts withafew 


You need one on your Ford. Let us prove how it 
will save you gasoline money. Price only $18, 
with al] attachments. Send for one on our money 
k guaraxtee, 
Stromberg Motor Devices Co., 64 E. 25th S.Ciimee 


New STROMBERC 


STROMBERG MOTOR DEVICES CO., 
Dept. C, 64 E. 25th St., Chicago. 


Enclosed find $18 for which send me on your Money 
7 Guara New Stromberg Carburetor for —_ 
P Rathees ..-. 
1s Add. or R.F.D.. cb aan 
City. . . State... 


PS. lf aaah ciheaiaa sina Gunei for Free eniiidads 
oe ee ee A ane FERS pee MS 











THE STANDARD DICTIONARY is needed in every 
American home where education and culture are truly esteemed. 








PIHONEYPRXLES 


The choice relish on 
every good table—in the 
hotels or the homes. 

There must be some good 
reason for their universal 
popularity. 

You will find the reason 
in Pin Money Pickles 
themselves. Try 
them. 

They 

give a 
new flavor 
to salads. 
Ask your grocer, or 
Send 10e and the 































companies, but of the payments made by 
them. By these statistics it now appears 
that, up to the close of last year, the 
mortality under policies issued in Europe 
before the war at ordinary premium-rates 
“‘was very little, if any, in excess of the 
normal mortality under peace-conditions.”’ 
The magnitude of the business in this 
country was shown by the fact that last 
year the companies disbursed $733,700,000, 
which was the largest amount they ever 
paid out. While it has often been said 
that Americans are a nation of spend- 
thrifts, the business done by the life- 
insurance companies in writing policies 
amply demonstrates that thrift as well as 
spending is an American characteristic. 
The statistics of savings-banks show the 
same thing. In 1915 more than $3,604,- 
000,000 of life-insurance was written and 
renewed in this country. The business of 
the companies increased $240,000,000 over 
what it was in 1914. At the end of 1915 
they had $22,726,000,000 of insurance 
outstanding, the gain for the year having 
been $1,269,000. The number of policies 
in force was $42,426,000. Other statistics 
on the subject are presented as follows: 


‘*Payments for death claims and ma- 
tured endowments last year by American 
companies that transacted 94 per cent. 
of the business showed an increase of 
$17,180,000, compared with a rise of $17,- 
760,000 in 1914. For 1913 the increase 
was $5,530,000; 1912, $14,890,000; 1911, 
$13,480,000. 

** About $14,490,000 represented increases 
in death claims and $2,690,000 increases of 
matured endowments in 1915, compared 
with $11,110,000 for increase of death claims 
and $6,600,000 for matured endowments in 
1914, and $3,730,000 for increase of death 
claims and $1,800,000 for increase of endow- 
ments in 1913. A similar division of the 
record of 1912 gave an increase of $9,190,- 
000 for death claims and an increase of 
$5,700,000 for endowments. 

‘‘Payments for surrendered and pur- 
chased policies amounted last year to about 
$113,365,000, an increase of $10,854,000 
over 1914. For 1914 the increase was $15,- 
160,000; 1913, $3,350,000; 1912, $8,300,000. 
In 1908 the increase was $14,540,000. 

“The policy-loan accounts of the com- 
panies that had at the end of the year a 
total of $691,259,000 outstanding showed an 
increase of $34,091,000, compared with an 
increase of $67,854,000 for 1914, and an in- 
erease of $63,725,000 for 1913. The in- 
crease for 1915 was the smallest since 1909, 
when the increase was $34,934,000. In 
1907 policy-loan accounts expanded $72,- 

587,000, the largest increase on record. 

“The distributions of premium savings 
by 179 American companies amounted 
last year to $112,256,000, compared with 
$108,702,000 in 1914.” 


With the completion of the fiscal year 
on June 30, figures were presented by 
The Financial World as to the percentage 
of railway-earnings that was applicable to 
the common stocks of some of the better- 
known railroads. Other data are also 
given in the table. They were based on the 
actual earnings for nine months, the last 
quarter having been estimated on data 
that were more or less incomplete: 








Margin Over Earn. 
Fized Charges on 
Per Mile L L Com 
Oper. Rev., Oper. Inc. 2% ‘Inc.,% Stk,% 
$24,131 $6,275 13.76 52.06 8.34 
20,132 6,208 14.28 46.33 10.90 
31,867 10,646 15.98 47.86 7.95 
33,549 10,864 20.52 63.37 15.56 
7,555 12,194 22.92 89.58 10.33 
32,495 8,404 16.15 62.47 12.49 
51,012 20,234 25.86 65.19 77 
Ill. Central. 14,574 2,864 13.58 68.72 8.16 
| Mo. Pacific. 8,778 1,987 -28 1.26 22 
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MOUNTAINS' 
OF NORTHERN 
NEW YORK, 


Americas 
‘Summer Paradise, 


THE ADIRONDACKS—LAKE est 

LAKE CHAMPLAIN —AUSABLE CHASM 

—LAKE PLACID—SARATOGA SPRINGS 
—COOPERSTOWN—PLATTSBURG 


And 150 Other Delightful Vacation Resorts 


Beautifully illustrated 360-page Vacation Guide— 
“A Summer Paradise”—covering all resorts in 
this 3% million acre territory—6c postage. Illus- 
trated folders free. 
Address M. J. POWERS 


Si Gen, Passenger Agent, Delaware & Hudson R. R. 


Albany, N. ¥. 
New York Information Bureau, 1854 Broadway. 














Go there now! Voyage is delightful via lA 
Honolulu and Samoa. 


Summer there no A 
Splendid 10,000 
twin-screw American steamers every 21 aoe from San 
Francisco (July 25, Aug. 15, Sept.5, 26, etc.). Return, Ist class. 
$337.50; 2nd class, $225; including China and Japan, Ist class, 
5; to Honolulu, $65. E. BURNETT, 17 Battery 
Pl., New York, or Seams 8. 8. Co., 671 Market 


St., San Francisco, Cal, 
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Questions of Sex 
Series 





Six New books written by eminent Professional 
men i, women, with introductions to each by 
Rev. F_ B, Meyer. They deal with the fandamen- 
tals of the sex problem, and impart in clear and 
inspiring language an abhorrence of all that tends 
toward the slightest lowering of the highest sex 
ideals. Necessary, practical guidance which 
every American should have. 











Before I Wed; or Young 
Men and Marriage 
By Sir Thomas 
>. 


What It Means to Mar- 
ry; or Young Women 
and Marriage E 

By Dr. Mary Schar- 
lieb. A cheery book 

of sound advice 
to all young women 
about to marry. 1I2- 
mo, cloth, 157 pages. 
$1.00 net. 


which must be 
face efore 
mental and 
physical happi- 





ness can be assured. 
I2mo, a 148 pp. 
$1.00 ne 


Seageation for 
larriage 
By Water tie ape, M. 
A., F.R.S. A clear 
and outspoken state- 
ment of the difficul- 
ties, demands and 
privileges that await 
those about to be 
married. r2mo, cloth, 
176 pages. $1.00 net. 


What a wed Should 


By Dr. Scho- 
field, and AT gScho- 
Vv aughan- -Jackson, 
Rather have the boy 
learn by the unsullied 
way, than from the 
lips of the unclean. 
12mo, cloth, 118 
pages. $1.00 net. 


Life and Its 
Beginnings 

By Dr. Helen Webb. 
A sane answer to the 
life and sex problem, 
suitable for your 
child's mind. 12mo, 
cloth, 153 pages. 
$1.00 net. 


From 





| sympathetic 


|! pages, 


Girlhood to 
Woma 

By Dr.Eliza- 
beth Sloan ia 
Chesser 

Sound and Gr 
advice 
for the girl on the 
verge of womanhood, 
1z2mo, cloth, 142 
$1.00 net. 


Average postage 8c extra on each vol. if ordered by mail 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354-60 Fourth Ave. 
New York 


Dignified 
BOOKS ON ‘MARRIAGE 


Serious 


Which Everyone Should Read 
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Per Mile Oper. . Com. 


net operating revenue, available for rentals, 
interest on bonds, appropriations for im- 


in irons, my man, for calling the captain 
an idiot.’ "—Washington Star. 





Oper. Rev. Oper. Inc. Rev..% Inc, % Stk»% | provements and new construction, and 
cietotuns Wee Be Be 8B | Gividends ARNIN 
tehison.... 3, ‘ 2. 2. “d 
St. Paul. 10,268 a3 20.29 61.038 8.56 The tabulation by districts shows “the W. G! 
NorPacisc. 1st as aees okay «1-8 | greatest gain to have been made both in the BEWARE OF SUBSCRIPTION 
Union Pac.. 13,136 5,129 37.30 95.52 «15.75 | month of April, 1916, and for the ten SWINDLERS! 


The writer observes that practically all 
the large railroads will show for June as 
good earnings as for any month in the year. 
Indeed, except for labor-problems still 
unsolved, the situation of the roads might 
be described as “almost ideal.’”’ In a 
report issued by the Bureau of Railway 
Economies in Washington, it has been 
shown that: the net operating income of 
the railways of the United States for April, 
1916, increased $102 per mile, or 42.3 per 
cent., as compared with April, 1915. 





months ended April 30, 1916, by the roads 
operating in the Eastern district.’’ Those 
next to show the best results during the 
periods named were roads operating in 
the Western district, while the gross 
revenue increased $210 per mile and total 
operating expense increased $102 per mile. 
The net operating revenue of all the roads 
gained $107 per mile, or an increase of 
37 per cent. over April, 1915. 





Maintaining Discipline.—‘‘ Discipline,” 
said a Government official at a dinner in 





Swindlers are at work throughout the 
country soliciting subscriptions for popular 
periodicals. We urge that no money be 
paid to strangers even tho they exhibit 
printed matter apparently authorizing 
them to represent us, and especially when 
they offer cut rates or a bonus. THE 
Lirerary Dicest mailing list showing 
dates of expiration of subscriptions is never 
given out to any one for collection of re- 
newals. Better send subscriptions direct, 
or postpone giving your order until you can 
















































Comparing April, 1916, with the average | Washington, “naval discipline must be | ™@ke inquiry. If you have reason to sus- 
April of the preceding five years, the in- | maintained at all costs.” pect that the members of your community 
crease was 52.5 per cent. The total oper- “They tell a story to illustrate this. are being swindled, notify your chief of 
—_ ating revenue was $280,987,306, an in- “A naval officer said to a seaman: police or sheriff, and the publishers, and 
~ crease of $50,008,959. Operating expenses “* What idiot told you to dump that | #Tange another interview with the agent 
were $189,923,465, an increase of $24,- | pile of dunnage there? ’ at which you can take such action jointly 
rts 928, 514. Net operating revenue amounted ““*Tt was the captain, sir,’ the sailor | 9 ™&y Seem proper. 
hit to $91,063,841, an increase of $25,080,445. | answered. Funk & Waanatis ComPANy, 
4 in Taxes amounted to $12,495,265, an in- “* Humph,’ said the officer, ‘let it 354-360 Fourth Avenue, 
pi crease of $1,315,922. This left $78,507,760 | remain there, then, and take twelve hours New York City. 
aa “ Si fi T dR t Di 
sisi Classified Columns ravel and Resort Directory 
PERSONAL AGENTS WANTED 
CASH—For any discarded jewelry; for any | A man with sales ability and gilt-edge refer- 
watches or diamonds ; for any discarded false | ences can establish himself in permanent 
teeth. Send us any ‘diamonds, watches, old | territory selling high-grade reproductions of 
gold, platinum or silver jewelry, new or|the world’s best paintings to consumers. 
broken, any false teeth, with or without gold, | New sales plan by which dealer introduces 
any dental fillings, painters’ gold leaf cotton, | you to, his trade and helps you sell them. There's sport for all in 
or auto magneto points, nothing too large or | Commission contract worth $50 to $150 week- this retreat of wild fowl 
rom San too small. We send value in cash on receipt ly to live wire. Proposition solid as a rock, and game fish. Fish—the tuna, 
Ist class, of goods. Your goods returned at our ex- | backed by ten million dollar corporation, weighing from 400 Ibs. to 2 tons—all 
Ist class, pense should our offer be refused within ten The Cincinnati Fine Arts Company game; deer, moose, in 
Battery days. Established 1899. Liberty Refining Com- 21 Beech St., Cincinnati, Ohio NOVA SCOTIA 
gg pany, 432 F, Wood Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. ae Wash andes Kenia aise te 
8CO, AALESMEN selling restaurant, hotel, cafe, sikh cena ot the bers = ge 
INE BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES | cigar, pool, drug, general store trade can do pebomearst lg age pr : 





big business with our new live pocket side line. 
BUILD A BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN All merchants towns 100,000 and under want 
and escape salaried drudgery for life. Learn $5.00commissioneach sale: Nocolecting. 
the Collection Business. Limited field; lit- No expense or risk to merchant. We take back 
tle competition. Lt ad na so prof- all unsold goods. : ANFIELD MFG. CO., 
itabie. Send for “Pointers 208 Sigel St., Chica, oli 
AMERICAN COLLECTION SERVICE, : 

56 State Street, Detroit, Mich. 


of Great Britain's Atlantic fleet. 
Hotel accommodations $7 8 week up 
Just overnight by boat from Boston 
Write for illustrated Booklet to 

P. 0. MOONEY, Gen’! Pass. 
123 Hollis Street, Halifax, 
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PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS 















PHARMACY FOR SALE.—An accident B D li ht 
having incapacitated me from. personally | Many well-known patents—the kindthat man- y Vay 1g 
ees | my ys I ) for “~ 4 wiacturere saya = reputation as ° ‘the : 

uncan Pharmacy at Duncan, Arizona. Stoc! tlorneys who obtain Patents that Protect.’ f . 
and fixtures will invoice about $4000. Will | Write us ie evidence. Inventor's reliable For the through trip, 
either rent or sell store, a doubie wall re-in- | book free. R.S. & A. B. LACEY,88 Barrister New York to Albany, 













forced concrete with basement 30x71 feet, full 
Kawneer glass front. In rich agricultural, 
stock-raising and mining district. High school. 
Altitude 3650feet. Finestclimate, particularly 
beneficial to people of weak lungs. 


Building, W ashington, a 
PATENTS THAT PROTECT AND PAY. 


Books and advice Rates reason- 
able. ap nee bp ren , 4 Send 


J.L.T. WATTERS, Duncan, Arizona. sketch or model for examination and opinion. 
WATSON E. COLEMAN, Patent Lawyer, 


ADVERTISING 624 F St., Washington D cS 


—— . ; 
i sen ae Y aa © 4 IDEAS W ANTED.—Manufacturers are 
week writing advertisements; increase your Three = patents ——, a me. 
earning power. Factsfree. Page-Davis Co., hree books with list of hundreds of inven- 
31 Page Bldg., Chicago, III tions wanted, sent free. I help me market 

— atts your invention. Advice free. R. B. OWEN, 

POSITION WANTED 45 Owen Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

Registered Nurse, experienced in travel and A man can gain some new knowledge from 
household management, desires position as | the Standard Dictionary every day through 


companion or chaperone. Satisfactory refer- in. NEW VE NG USE OURS 


ences given in exchange. State detail of his whole life—and then turn it over to his 4 for Booklet 


duties. . Address sR.N., ¢a , care Literary Digest. children n for their benefit. ie MOTOR TOUR Chirmere pL BOSTON SS SSS 
THE NEW 
carpenor CANADA RAYMOND - WHITCOMB 
TOURS 


BY PACK-HORSE AND CANOE THROUGH 
UNDEVELOPED NEW BRITISH COLUMBIA 

Yellowstone and Alaska 
‘ours every week visiting 


By F. A. Talbot 
**The author traveled 1200 miles of this unbroken wilderness. He 

Grand Canyon, Yosemite, Yellowstone, 
California, Canadian Rockies, Glacier 


' was particularly interested in its agricultural resources, its adaptation 
_ for stock and fruit raising, its mining and lumbering possibilities, and Park, Alaska and other resorts. 
ae md a ae ‘ 
the opportunities it presents for investments.’’—Bosten Herald. West ladies 
Delightful tours to $e Cuba, Jomaica, Pan- 


**Exceedingly interesting,’’ says the Brooklyn Daily Eagle. ‘‘Here 
' can be found statements as to the immense crops actually raised, also 2 he WF. aR Rah 
' bear hunting stories, and as for the various experiences met with Aloo Towne to South Ameticn and 
' while on the long journey, they are legion.”” Japan—China 
2 Send for Booklet Desired 
RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. 


Dept. 8, 17 Temple Place, Boston 
New York Phila. Chicago San Francisco 


| or for a delightful day’s 
outing, take one of the 
splendid Day Line flyers. 
Service daily,except Sun- 
day. Through rail tickets 
via New York Central or 
West Shore R.R. accepted 
on steamers. Orchestra; 
restaurant. 
Send 4c in stamps 
for literature. 


Hupson River Day LINE 
DESBROSSES STREET PIER 
NEW YORK 
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Going to Atlantic City ? 


| Stop at the St. ¢ Charles 
Bi: You will Come Again Re 

















=—ees « 
AMERICAN EXPRESS 
Travel Department 
TICKETS and TOURS 


We offer tours & Alaska, Jepen. South America 
under pe! arrange independent 
Vacation Tours anywhere at inclusive prices. 
Write us about your plans 
66 Broadway, New York 
Philadelphia Boston Chicago San Francisco 
Inquire at any American Express office. 





Large crown octavo, profusely illustrated with full-page half-tones. 
Bound in cloth, $2.50 net; by mail, $2.65 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-60 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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“Can my scalp 
erow healthy 
hair?” 


Of course it can— 
provided the tiny hair 
follicles are still alive 
and the health-seeking 
hair roots properly 
nourished. 


Even though dan- 
druff and lack of care 
have up to now made 
your hair unhealthy and 
unattractive, shampoo- 
ing with Packer’s Tar 
Soap can definitely 
promise this: 


An observable improve- 
ment in softness, natural 
color and attractiveness of 
your hair after the first 
shampoo. 


A permanently bettered 
scalp and hair condition, 
Sollowing regular use. Send 
10¢ for sample cake. 


Further information of 
a very practical nature is 
offered you in our 36 page 
Manual, ‘“The Hair and 
Scalp—Modern Care and 
Treatment,’’ which we 
will gladly send free on 
request. - 


Packers & 
Tar Soap 


**Pure as the Pines” 


v 


V 
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Packer’s Liquid Tar Soap 
—an effective cleanser, deli- 
cately perfumed. Liberal 
sample bottle, 10c. 


THE PACKER MFG. CO. 
Dept. 84 A, 81 Fulton St. 
New York 
















THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S 
EASY CHAIR 


In this column, to decide questions concerning the current 
use of words, the Funk & Wagnalls New Standard Dictionary 
is consulted as arbiter. 


Readers will please bear in mind that no notice 
will be taken of anonymous communications. 








“R. McF.,"" Montgomery, Ala.—‘In the 
sentence, ‘The works of Victor Hugo are indiges- 
tible to me,’ kindly tell me if indigestible is used 
correctly or not. Some people have told me it was 
never used that way and others have said it was 
not used any more.” 


The word indigestible is in good use in the 
sentence you quote. It is defined as: “1. Not 
digestible, or difficult to digest; hence, not 
capable of assimilation by the mind. 2. Incapable 
of being accepted or endured; as, indigestible 
books."" The word is, therefore, in good literary 
usage. 

“H. B. McC.,” Clarksburg, W. Va.—‘ Please 
give me a full statement or the Titanic steamship 
disaster.”’ 

The Titanic was launched at Belfast, May 31, 
1911; she foundered, after colliding with an 
iceberg, Sunday, April 14, 1912, while on her 
maiden trip from Liverpool to New York. On 
this occasion 1,503 persons lost their lives, of 
whom 688 were members of the crew; 533 were 
third-cabin passengers, 162 second cabin, and 
120 first cabin. Among these were 53 children, 
103 women, and 1,347 men. 

On Monday, April 15, Captain Rostrom arrived 
on the scene of the disaster, with the Cunard 
liner Carpathia, and rescued 703 persons—52 
children, 336 women, and 315 men. If the officers 
of the Leyland liner California, who, the British 
Admiralty Court and the United States Senate 
Committee found, ‘‘ had seen the Titanic’s signals 
of distress,” had answered them, the lives of most, 
if not of all, the passengers and crew—1,662 men, 
439 women, and 105 children—would have been 
saved. 

“F. P. O'B.,”" Lawrence, Mass.—‘‘ How should 
the word precedent be pronounced?”’ 


All depends upon which word you mean. The 
adjective, which means “preceding in point of 
time,”’ is pronounced pre-ce’dent—the first e as 
in valley; the second, as in see; and the third, as 
in moment. The noun, which means “established 
mode of procedure; previous usage or custom,”’ is 
pronounced prec’e-dent (which approximates to 
pres’i-dent)—the first e as in pen; the second, as in 
valley; and the third as in moment. 


“P. W. D.,”’ Ancon, C. Z.—*‘‘ Please tell me 
just what ‘John Bull’ represents, i.e., does he 
represent England, the United Kingdom, the 
British Isles, or the British Empire? Can he—I 
think of him as a stout, red-faced, touchy En- 
glishman—include French-Canadians, Hindus, 
Kaffirs, etc.? If he does, a recent cartoon show- 
ing an Australian, a Canadian, and a Hindu 
pene alongside ‘John Bull’ is_ incorrect, 
is it not?” 





The stout, florid-faced gentleman to whom you 
refer represents England. The typical’ represen- 
tative of Scotland is Sandy MacPherson, and of 
Ireland, Paddy O’Brien, otherwise Patrick 
O’Brien, Esq. Then, there is Taffy the Welshman 
of the nursery-rime fame, and Jean Baptiste is 
the typical French-Canadian. 

“A, E. M.,” Atlanta, Ga.—‘Is it correct or 
incorrect to address a lady whose husband is a 
physician as ‘Mrs. Dr.’?”’ 

It is not now considered good form to address 
the wife of a physician as “Mrs. Dr. Brown.” 


“J. A. L.,” Brooklyn, N. Y.—*‘‘ Kindly let me 
know the correct way to divide the word ‘ Pagli- 
acci’ into syllables.” 

Pa’li-a’chi—first a as in artistic; the g is silent; 
both i’s as in police; second a as in art. 


“Oo. L. A.,” Tuff, Texas.—‘‘A friend says 
‘sniping’ is pronounced ‘snip-ping’ and I my | it 
is ‘sni-ping.’ In San Antonio Express they had 
it prinied ‘snipping’ which I never saw before. 
I am sure ‘sni-ping,’ is correct. Please decide. 
Did not the word originate during the Boer War?"’ 


This word is the present participle of the verb 
snipe (i as in ice), and is pronounced snip’ing 
(first i as in ice, second i as in habit). The word 
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snipe is defined as, ‘‘To shoot at (members of the 
enemy) at long range, and usually from ambush.” 
While the word obtained general currency through- 
out the English-speaking world during the Boer 
War, it was by no means new, and had been used 
for a century or more in this sense as well as that 
of shooting snipe. See Selwyn's “ Letters,"’ vol. 
vi, p. 621 (1782). 


“J. $§S.,"". Chatham, Ont., Can.—‘ Kindly 
answer the following questions: (1) The Penn- 
sylvania Dutch are, I believe, of direct German 
origin. Why, then, are they called ‘ Dutch,’ the 
term, while of German derivation, being one 
which applies, at least primarily, to the people 
of the Netherlands? (2) Is it correct when 
speaking of a German to call him a ‘ Dutchman’?”’ 

(1) Pennsylvania in its beginnings was partially 
populated by the Dutch from New Amsterdam, 
and these during Penn's time were naturally 
known as Pennsylvania Dutch. Later on, a large 
number of Germans, Lutherans, Moravians, etc., 
settled in the Pennsylvania valleys, until, at the 
beginning of the Revolution, one-third of the 
population of Pennsylvania was spoken of by 
Franklin as German. Their language, German, 
was no doubt modified by that of the Dutch, and 
became a mixture of Dutch, German, and Low 
German, which dialect was and is known as 
Pennsylvania Dutch, as are also the people who 
speak it. (2) A German is not a Dutchman, 





“C. J. H.,”’ Cleveland, Tenn.—‘ Please pro- 
nounce Bas-relief in English and French, and state 
which usage is preferred.”’ 

The accepted English pronunciation of the 
term is ba-re-lef’—a as in art, first e as in 
remain, second e as in reef. The French pro- 
nunciation is ba-re’’lyef'—a as in art, both 
e’s as in there. 

“B-3. McC.,”’ Lander, Wyo.—" For some time 
I have been trying to ascertain from what work 
the quotation ‘Poeta nascitur, non fit,’ is taken, 
or its origin.. I find the quotation and its meaning 
given in the STANDARD DICTIONARY, but do not 
find the author.” 

This proverb is a very ancient one, and, of the 
many lexicons and encyclopedias in which we 
have found it recorded, we have not found one to 
give us a clue to its authorship. We have, how- 
ever, found a fragmental quotation from Florus, 
De Qualiiate Vitz,- Fragment viii, which reads: 
““Consules fiunt quotannis et novi proconsules; 
Solus aut rex aut poeta non quotannis nascitur,”’ 
the translation of which is ‘“‘Each year new 
consuls and proconsuls are made; but not every 
year is a king or a poet born."’ Hence, probably, 
“‘Poeta nascitur, non fit,” the poet is born and 
not made. 

“H.C. D.,”" Greenville, Ill—‘ What is the cor- 
rect pronunciation of the town Worcester, Mass. ?"’ 

Worcester is pronounced wus’tar—u as in full, 
a as in final. 


“E. D. D.,” Pittsburg, Pa.—‘‘ Kindly tell me 
whether or not a market may be characterized 
as inexhaustible?”’ 

A market is a place where the factor of supply 
is controlled by that of the demand. If the 
demand be greater than the supply the latter 
becomes exhausted and then there is no market. 
From this point of view it would seem that a 
market is not inexhaustible. But the word 
inexhaustible may be used correctly of demand 
and of supply, for a demand may be so great that 
it can not be filled, and a supply may be so unfail- 
ing and continuous as to be inexhaustible. Under 
such a condition supply and demand might be said 
to create an inexhaustible market. 

“W. D.,” Mauch Chunk, Pa.—‘Please give 
the calendar date of beginning of Jewish Passover 
for the year 1858.” 

The Jewish Passover for the year 1858 began on 
Friday, April 9; the date according to the Hebrew 
Calendar is Nizan 15, 5618. 

“M.,”" Winnipeg, Man.—‘‘The following sen- 
tence occurs in a medical paper: ‘Some of the 
facts regarding this class of cases were set forth 
in the following words. ...:”° Is the expression 
‘class of cases’ correct, or shouid it be ‘class 
of case’?"’ 

Either form is correct. Everything depends on 
what is meant. The LEXICOGRAPHER can imagine 
a class of case (meaning a group of similar cases) or 
a class of cases (meaning a number of cases which 
resemble each other, but which differ somewhat 
in their symptoms). 
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cha é' ‘HE Jeffery Quad turns within a 48-foot circle 

nfail- . . . 

inder —climbs seemingly impassable grades—goes through hub- 

bos deep mud, sand and snow where no rear-drive truck can go— 

Prey because it drives, brakes and steers on all four wheels. 

over 

sical Some truck owners have bought the Jeffery Quad solely because of its short- 

meer - turning radius—and its resulting ability to get into and out of tight places. 
More than 3,500 Jeffery Quads have been bought in two years because 

they give excellent, economical service under ordinary conditions, and give 

—in addition—amazing service under extraordinary conditions. 


The Thomas B. Jeffery Company 


Main Office and Works, Kenosha, Wisconsin 
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“Owos Company 
three’s a crowd— 
unless number three is 


Always welcomed by any company 
for its brightness and charm. Deli- 
cious and refreshing. 


Demand the genuine by full name— 
nicknames encourage substitution. 


THE COCA-COLA CO. Atlanta, Ga. 


Send for free booklet, 


“The Romance of Coca-Cola” 
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